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Late Shri M. D. Nagabhushansa 


India is a country of righteousness. lt is the birth place of religiousness and 
benefaction. Late Shri Nagabhushansa who was born in such a country was the 
Magoji Dhondusa. pri Me A EEE of Shri Narayana Silk 
Throwing Factory and managing the Magoji Dhondusa Religious Insitutions. He 
was also helping his revered father in his religious activities. He is now no more. 


Shri Nagabhushansa was a kind hearted and always cheerful. His motto was 
"Work is Worship’. His hardwork in the industrial field and his encouragement 
towards religious work can never be forgotten. He was a great lover of Art, 
Literature and Music. He had great reverence towerds Artists and Musicians ond 


Shunning all publicity he served people enthusiastically. cd very young. 
leaving the sorrowing family and friends. 


He was an active patron of our Institution and had taken keen interest in all our 
Cultural and Social Activities. The Book, Music of Madhva Monks of Karnataka 
written by Mahamahopadyaya Rashtra Bushana Dr. R. Sathyanarayana has been 
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Note by Vishnudut1926 (created on 26-feb-2020): 
This is the enhanced version of 
lofi scan, which can be found in archive.org repo. 
I have created this version via 
NAPS2 and ScanTailor in February, 2020. 


However, it is impossible to ameliorate 
the original lofi scan considerably, so 
some pages have "muffled" letters. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


‘Music of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka’ attempts to 
examine the contiibution to our music of five monks 
belonging to the mādhva faith viz. Šrīpādarāya, Vyāsarāya, 
Vādirāja, VijayIndra tirtha and Ragbavendia tirtha. When 
my friend Sri H.G. Ramachandra Rao, Secretary of the 
Gnana Jyoti Kala Mandira desired fiom me an article on the 
contribution of Raghavendra tirtha to Karnataka music for 
inclusion in a souvenir, I pleaded that the available data 
on the subject was too meagre. When! was allowed a 
wider latitude in the choice of the subject, my thoughts 
turned to the theme of the contribution of the mādhva 
monks to Indian music in general and to Karnataka music in 
particular because such contribution is significant to both 
the founding and structuring of our modern music and 
because a sepaiate, systematic study on this subject has no! 
been so far taken up. About a century after the sage 
Šrī Vidyaranya laid the foundations of Karnataka music 
through his raga mela concept, a tiain of composers 
belonging to both thc vyásaküta and the dāsakūta iecensions 
of the midhva faith continued the werk in Karnataka and 
contributed foundational, empirical structures, especially in 
tāla and prabandha. Šripādarāya inauguiated, proliferated 
o: stabilised many new musical forms which served as 
archeiypes or piototypes, thus defining or characterising in 
part the genius of Karnataka music; Vyüsaiaáya became a 
bridge between the textual stream and the new, popular 
stream of this music: his brilliant disciple Vādirāja still 
remains the most prolific and the vaiied composer among 
the monks; another monk-disciple Vijayindia tirtha was 
also a composer; yet another brilliant disciple, 
Purandaradāsa is widely veneiated as 'Karnataka-sangita- 
pitamaha’ because of his multiple musical contributions. 
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Traditional midhva eiihedoxy associates Madhvacarya 
and his second successor Narahari? tiina wath musical 
uccemplishient. T huse questioned eleewbere (ina meno- 
sapr er Synpedaraeua Reins poepuced Po: the ptos) the 
wuthenticity and antiquis atthe sengs aczribud to Narahari 
liztha. Cuadiüenal benel duo the  masicianship or 
Madüvacárzya may De tiaved to iwo verses in the Sumadhva- 
Viva : 


tyam-ēvā an-visivāta "ni kuirasit sadasi ja nàithila 
javār l 
paspam-utā plan abo vidadbe lana-spptida ^"nupami- 


pona-sanpādā VV 


[At the request af sre pene of the piace. called Gola), 
he sang euch ik mosis that of dulled them to sleep and 


thrilled the trees there te blossom and bear fruit (out of 
scaon} loczen wende: 1 


tam padva-praņi sadi on ta suresh as itv 
tānanām-tatatavādja maton dye hi | 

Bandháican dyu visayamn-udivulann srianta 
erimam t? prajagni-akssi-Kkamra-kagthag N° 


[Ob he eundba.sar) «nz ip. Saultless voice the (lauda- 
tety} caros aamanpored 9 the mals cn Madūvācāiva) 
settine it bathe celestial etnies groma. modulating it in 


ters ol upprepriate tinas berinniag with paficama etc] 


[he «e.ond verse refers, net fo the musical abilities ef 
Madhs cara But re thes: ef the exnéhazeas, who sare his 


praise tHe Tirst voce Inēlcaies thai Mudhvācārja wis a 


LOON s8wana, Pantita-, Sumadtva-vijavā, 10.53: with 
tae eomm, ot Chalāri  Seshacharya, ed, 
Riphnactarya, D.S 8:11 Ramakrishna Dvaita vedanta- 
puthastala, Bangalore, 1952 

ibid. 16.50 
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music performer par excellence but does not say that he was 
a composer. No musical composition is ascribed to him, 
even by tradition. The Sumadhva-vijaya contains nothing 
which could refute a suggestion that this verse may contain 
only a poetic license or hyperbole. It may be voted that 
the supernatural power ascribed to music here viz. thrilling 
plants to yield sprouts, flowers and fruits out of scason is a 
poetic convention of which the composers of both the 
vyasakiita and the dāsakūta were awaie, as has been shown 
in the present study (pp. 181,182). This is why Madhvācārya 
and Narahari tirtha have not been taken up for study in 
this book, 


The present work is confined to the musical contri. 
butions of only those samnyusins who ascended mādhva- 
pithas. It is interesting to ponder that these belong to a, 
particular, single strand of Sisya-parampara. Material 
composed by the dasaküta composers such as Purandaradasa 
Vijayadasa, Jagannathadasa, and Helavankatte Giriyamma 
is used here only for illustration, comparison or for tracing 
the course of evolution of a given musical form. Thus, 
Vijayindra tiitha was a disciple of Vyasaraya, as indicated 
above. More songs of Vijavindra tirtha than are examined 
here are said to be available in manuscript ; unfortunately, 
I did not have access to these for examination, analysis or 
evaluation, Raghavendra tirtha is Vijayindra's disciple's 
disciple ; only one song ascribed to his authorship is now 
available, He is included here only because he flourished 
in both Tamilnadu and Karnataka in a period which was 
crucial to the cvolution of the vīņā keyboard, and therefore 
of the intervallic and melodic aspects of our music. As a 
vaiņīka who held an influential position in society, it is 
not unlikely that he participated in such evolution. The 
development of the vinà keyboard is discussed in this book 
in some detail in terms of intervals, accordatuiae etc. of the 
times so that the melodic frames which were contempoiary 
could be attempted for reconstruction and restoration. 
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The term ^munitraya' is applied in mādhva orthodoxy 
collectively to Madhvācarya, Jayatirtha and Vyāsarāya ; the 
term 'yatitraya' is occasionally employed in the present 
work to refer collectivel to Siipadaraya, Vyāsarāya and 
Vādirāja. (orthodoxy: body of received beliefs and doctrines, 
esp. in religion or theology). 


"Music of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka’ is a new 
endeavour in [Indian musicology: it subiects purely 
empirical (literary) material to structural analysis in a] 
historical method and arrives at tenable musicologi-ac 
conclusions. So (aras Iam aware, this is the first book of 
its kind in material and treatment. Theie is still an 
important and urgent need to collect and collimate the 
musical tradition of the vast material of the haridasa litera 
ture, [hope such a study weuld be taken up soon befoie 
even the traccs of such musical tradition — such as it is 
today - are eroded fiom our musical soil by the spate of 
arbitrary usage and individual fancy in musical setting or 
performance. 


Iam very thankful to the Gnana Jyoti Kala Mandira 
Bangalo.e,especially its President Sri D.Madhavamurthy and 
Secretary Sri H. G. Ramachandra Rao for the honour 
accorded to this small woik by publishing it. My thanks 
are duc to the Director, Kannada Adhyayana Samsthe, 
University of Myso:e, Mysore and to Dr. T.N. Naga:athna, 
Head of ihe Section <n Research on Haridasa Literature 
therein, for permission to peruse scme of the songs of 
Vādirāja and Prasanna Venkatadāsa before publication. I 
am also thankful to Messrs Udaya Ravi Printers, Mysore 
for the printing and get up of this book. I apologise for 
the printing errors which have crept into the book. 
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‘Music of the. Madhva Monks of 


Karnataka’ in the hope that it would stimulate more and, 


better studies in the field and that 


it would create an 


awareness and appreciation of the sustained and significant 
services rendered by the Madhva Monks of Karnataka to our 


music and culture. 


Trayeelaksh mi, R. SATHYANARAYANA 
Mysore, 
September 11, 1988 
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The following scheme of transliterati n of the devani 
gri alphabet is adopted. 


a à i EE ū r ri e ai o au mh 
k kh g gh ù 
e ch j ih ü 
t th d dh n 
t uh d dh n 
p dh b bh m 
T e v $ $ S h 1 ks jū 
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I INTRODUCTION 


In the cultural history of India, a renaissance was 
jnaugurated in about the 12th cent. A.C. It convoked its 
sources, internal and external forces and stresses, culminated 
into a distinct morphic entity and manifested in the South; 
it reached its zenith in the 15th-16th centuries. The role of 
the vaisnava saints of Karnataka in this renaissance is 
major, influential, still functionally relevant, manysided. 


The hoary brahmanical religion of the vedas had in the 
Karnataka of the 11th-12th cent. become prey to superstition, 
uncritical custom,. dissipated concepts and values and to 
over-rigid conventions as well as conformitics; it had 
hence lost its vigor and rigor. Sinee samskrta alone was 
deemed language of the gods and language fit for gods, the 
spiritual aspirations, religious, doctrinal and dogmatic 
values, philosophical enquiries and the code of conduct 
which were enshrined in samskrta became inaccessible to 
the ccmmon man who therefore receded from them. The 
veinacular languages weie pioscribed from disseminating 
these. Incessant Islamic invasions had eroded economic, 
social, religious and cultural bases in the life-style of 
people ; disunity and anarchy loomed large on the political 
scene. As a consequence, dark and heavy clouds of 
discontent, discord, turbulence, insecurity, ‘Bigotry, 
excessive prescription of conduct and morality gathered 
on the firmament of Karnataka ; the thunder of revolt, the 
lightning flashes of brilliant harmonisation, the rainstorm 
of re-creation became inevitable. 
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One such protestant force was the vīrašaiva religicn. Its 
proponents protested againstthe presciipticns and proscrip- 
tions of the vedic religion which had grown irrational. 
they resented the hypocritical conduct and discrimination 
ushered in by the system of va: pa-à$ ama, violence pia:tised 
in the sacrifices etc. They diew inspiration from ārādhya- 
šaiva, pāšupata and various foims of šaivism which were 
already prevalent in Karnataka, as also from the many schools 
Of šaiva philosophy prevailing in Kashmir, Andhra and 
Tamilnadu and founded the 'viia'$aivism or endowed it 
with a new dimension ; they beat a new, independent, 
eclectic path in spiritual endeavour, religious doctrine and 
practice, society and culture. This religion had its bases 
in love of all humanity, equality of all men, the sustenance 
and eniichment of the individual's moral and ethical conduct, 
dignity of earning one's living by one's own physical labour, 
envisioning of God and auspiciousness in everything that 
exists, equal respect and status for all social strata, simplified 
code of conduct; mystic experience gained for itself an 
important and prominent role in this religion. 


This revolution is witnessed in the literary expression of 
the $ivasarapa-s, reflecting novelty in theme, poetic 
structure, style etc. Thus a song form called vacana 
emerged which is not set to t'la. not constrained by specific 
restrictions, lies structurally between prose and veise and 
outside the perimeter of 'classical' music-reflecting the attitude 
anu olidante pā duve (I sing as I please). For the first time in a 
vernacular language, the vacana gave expression to intros— 
pection, self criticism, self exploration, ethics, philosophy 
and a code of personal and social conduct; it became the 
confluence of bhāva-anubhava-anubhāva. Other musico- 
literary forms such as mantragopya, kalajiana, nāmāvali, 
sīsapadya and tattvapada as well as tripadi, ragale and 
kanda which emerged in their new forms in kannada at this 
time were also sung in these times. The vīrašaiva literary 
productions appear to conform to an implicit convention that 
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the subject matter shall not veer from šiva, šivašaiaņa and 
šaiva doctrine. The lite.aiy style of old kannada moulted its 
complexity and terseness so as to 1ealise poetic beauty in 
simple forms. Poetic beauty extended into musical forms. 
Music and literature became important means in the search 


for the soul ; simple devotion became importēt among the 
pathways of Worship. 


By and large, vīrašaivism stood in opposition to 
brāhmaņa-religion and emerged as an explosion from it. Its 
leaders felt that refutation of other faiths-especially 
bráhmapa- was as important as defence of their own in 
order to strengthen the common man's faith in it. Such 
refutation often became extremist. Condemnation and 
intolerance are too often the characteristic of the exuberance 
of compaigners of new religions. It is true that the brāhmaņa 
dharma appeared to lose its vigor and glow for about two 
hundred years because of dominance of virašaivism. It is 
equally true that brālimaņa dharma gathered its forces to 
meet the challenge of the aggressive rivalry and sharpness of 
refutation by viiasaivism. In a sharp reactionary movement 
the brāhmaņa dhaima Was revitalised by the saints of both 
vyásaküta and dāsakūta of the newly emerging madhava 
philosophy. They reified again the hoary values of sanatana 
dharma and culture on the anvil of contemporary relevance 
in the frame of dualistic philosophy and of bhagavata dharma; 
they reinteipreted, propagated and stabilised these values. 
In order to accomplish this, they preferred the aid of the 
language of the people —- the nonliterary, colloquial varicty— 
and of music. They achieved their objective in two mutually 
complementary streams ; a scholarly exposition in samskrta 
of the doctrines of dvaita philosophy by ascetic heads of 
monasteries ; popular exposition in kannada of the message 
of the vedas and upanisats transcending creed, caste or color, 
using music as the medium. The learned and the lay were 
alike embraced thus by them. 
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First, they replaced samskrta with kannada in the 
‘everyday religious practice of ritual compendium, conduct 
and custom in the context of brāhmaņa dhaima. This wa: 
inaugurated by Narahaiitiitha in the I4th century and was 
firmly established in popular use in the next century by 
Sripadaraja. Second, the musical compositions of ‘classical’ 
music of the dis had for their theme piaise, piayer, devotion 
or submission to the king, patron etc. This yielded place to the 
praise, self offering and surrender to Ged. This isa characte- 
ristic ofthe [5th century religions in South India.The haridāsa-s 
and mādhva monks, virašaiva saints such as Nijaguņa and 
Sarpabhūsaņa, Andhra saint composers such as Tāļļapākam 
Aņņamācārya, his descendents, and Bhadiacala Rāmadāsa, 
Tamilnadu composers such as the musical trinity (Tyāgarāja, 
Muddusvāmi Diksita, $yámàsastii) and a host of their šisya- 
paramparā took this up in the 16th-19th centuries and built 
up new mutual dimensions among spiritual quest, devotional 
literature and music. It has thousands of songs in which the 
sung word dominated to such an extent as to render musical 
aesthesis almost secondary, swelled. our music. These 
enabled the use of music as an instrument of propagation of 
cultural and spiritual values, ethical and virtuous conduct. 
Asa consequence, vedic culture could be revitalised and 
carried to every nook and cerner of the countiy. The 
vyāsakūta and dāsakūta ccmposers and singers pruned music 
to an attractive medium so that even the common man could 
sing or play it without detracting from . its ‘classicity’. They 
elevated it into such a great, pervasive institution that the 
qualifications prescribed for a composer by sangitasastra 
were brushed aside so that even erdinary men and women 
could pour out into this musical format their poetic urges, 
spiritual and mystic experience etc, and sing them in glow 
and ecstacy. This amazing institution continues to thrill and 
throb with life even today. It is possible to witness the mira- . 
cle of young and old persons who are not learned or skilled in 


the ways.of the mundane world but who are intensely involved 
with sanatana dharma, deeply loyalto their own religious . 
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faith, and who live everyday the life of bhāgavata dharma- 
compose ex tempore and sing many a lovely devaranama, 
ugabhoga and sulādi even in these humdrum, starkly realism- 
ridden days. The rhythms, tempos, and the rāga-bhāvas 
which are enshrined in such traditional, popular lore could 
bea challenge, even inspiration to the *white collar or 
high-brow musician. 


Thus while the music of vira$aiva saint singers spread 
and settled in a folk format against a background of religious 
practices in an anibaddha (not set to tāla) form, the music of 
the vaisņava saint singers adopted this background in both 
nibaddha (set to tala) and anibaddha format and developed for 
itself for the first time a ‘classical’ or ‘Sastriya’ format. 
The royal patronage it enjoyed-except perhaps in the case 
of Vyāsarāya-was little enough. At least two other facts led to 
this situation: our music had developed over the centuries such 
internal pressures that it was ripe for a: renaissance; the 
vaisnava saint singers allowed themselves to become instru- 
ments of this because of their integral vision of our culture 
and the role of music therein, their establishing an unbroken 
line of composers and singers and their sastained propagation 
of both the form and content of this musi. They had acquired 
high expertise in both art music and cemposing ; each 
generation took up the work of its piedesessors and conti- 
nued it through pioliferation of songe and consolidation 
of foim. They helped to eiect the four pillars of our music 
edifice-rāga, tāla, prameya (theory and research) and 
prabandha (song) and wrought impoitant. and fa1-reaching 
changes in each of these. , 


This is not to say that veraacularisation, bhakti move- 
ment and bhagavata dharma were confined to Karnataka 
alone. These had taken firm roots in. Tamilnadu and 
Maharashtra. The mādhva ascetics and saints had assimi- 
lated these traditional values and contemporary influences, . 
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travelled over most of South India, settled in Karnataka 
and endeavored over some five centuries to enrich the soul 
of the common man in both these areas. 


* * * 


The way that Indian music has grown is interesting. 
its foundations were laid by seers and sages; its textual, 
tradition was fostered by kings, philosohers, yogis, 
ministers generals, yājāikas, tantriks; the corpus of 
compositions has come into being because of saints, 
devotees, seekers of the soul ; this is not to say that 
professional musicians, composers and musicologists did 
not contribute to its growth ; itis they that maintained the 
mainstream of music. But little of professional contribution 
to šāstra and the prabahndha has remained today compared 
to nonprofessional contribution 


This is a peculiarity of Indian music; this is true, by 
and large, even today. 

Karnataka music is a case in point. Itis not only the 
professional music composers who have given us a wealth 
of song forms, but detached ascetics, God-intoxicated 
devotees, saints seeking the eternal soul, compassionate 
. men of God who sought to reform their fellowmen. It is 
monks and savants of the mādhva faith who bieathed new 
life into our music and transmuted it into what is Karnataka 
music today. An - attempt is made here to describe 
briefly the contributions of the  gieat sannyāsins 
Šrīpādarāya, Vyāsarāya, Vādirāja, Vijayindra and Ragha- 
vendra Tirtha who flourished as the pontiffs of various 
mādhva mathas between the 15th and 17th cent. A.C. as 
wellas the musical climate prevailing during their times. 


The discussion of the musical climate surrounding these 
mādhva monks will be based on data obtained strictly from 
musicological treatises which were composed by kannadiga-s 
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in times and regions from which the hailed so that both theory 
and practice of music may be mutually conciled. Only three 
songs of Na:ahari Tiitha are available today. The ‘adya-s’ 
of the vaisņava bhakti movement in Karnataka areassumed 
here to belong to a post-Šrīpādarajā period Therefore 
Sripidaraya is considered here as beginning this epoch. The 
following chronological equations are adopted in this paper. 


Sripadaraya = Kallinatha : Sangitakalanidhi, comm. 
Sarngadeva, Sangitaratnakara 


Vyāsarāya, Vadiraja= Rāmāmātya : Svaramelakalanidhi 
Pundarikavitthala : Sadrāgacandrodaya, 
Rāgamālā, Rāgamaījari, Nartana- 
nirnaya 


Vijayindra Tirtha, 

Raghavendra Tirtha =. Somanātha : Rāgavibodha, Govinda 
Dīkgita : Sangītasudhā, Venkata 
makhin: Caturdaņdīprakāsikā, 
Mudduvenkatamakhin : Ràga- 
laksapam, Tulaja : Sangita sārāmrtam 


Somanitha is included here because of his significant 
contribution to the vinà keyboard. Mudduvenkatamakhin and 
Tulaja are included here because they form a facile bridge 
between the above texts and our own times. 


1 Varadaraja Rao, G. (ed.), Šrīpādarājara krtigaļu” 
introduction, pp. xiv-xviii 


IT SRiPADARAYA : MUSICIAN--COMPOSER 


Sripidaraya was born at Abbāru near Cannapatzanit 
(c. 80 km. [rom Mysore Ci). piobaoly spent his carly days 
there, received initiation into *ànayaásu Nem Svaigavairga 
tirtha al Srizaf&gam. in Tamilnadu, spent several years there, 
finally came te Mulabagilu in Kolar district in Karnataka 
and settled these till his last dass. He lived probably l'or 98 
years (1404. 1502 ACY 

Of the 101 songs noticed, callated fram 8 palm leaf MSS, 
74 paper MSS, and 30 impressi typis sources, 65 have 
different degrees of eonsensis, from a minimum of 2 wa 
maximum of 22 sources. Two aie variants, 6 arc. of ambi. 
suous authorship: 28 compiled from unique sources, Besides, 
H songs of Purandaradasa are received in thunsmissian as 
Sripadaraya’s: part of one song is posstbiy of Jagannüthadisa 
rather than of Sripadarava (and is collated from 1] paper 
MSS and 2 printed sources)? A typological analysis of there 
yields 3 suládis, 15 ugāhhēgas, | vpttanüma. one aadaka, 
one antinhonalseags: the rest aie ‘padas. The vpttanama 
structure is called bhiama.agita or !rügara parijātā, Amen 
the padas may ac recognised the prototypes of the modern 
krti and jàvalit two aie lullabies: besides the e types, 
Siipadaraya has also pioneered in kannaza and in Karnataka 
music venugita (glories of the Lord's Clits music), gopi gita 
(pangs of separation of the gopis and their yearning for 
Krsnajand bhiamajagita (a song on the same erotic theme 
inspued fram ilic. Bhigavata puragam?). 


2 lbid. loc. cit. p. xxxiii 
34 Ibid. loc. cit. pp. Ixxaxiv-Ixxx vii, 345-349 
4 Ibid. no. 20, pp. 49-65 
5 Šukamuni, Bhēgavāta purāņam, 10.47.]1-28 
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The feregoing scng types may be briefly analysed for 
structural characteristics and trends. The three suladis (nos. 
2, 7 and 30) have 8, 9 and 5 stanzas 1e"pectively, followed 
by the ‘jati’. Together, they use all the sulādi tālas, but 
not ragaņa mathya and jhombada; the tālas are not 
indicated by their laghu-jātis, thus suggesting that the tāla-s 
weie employed in their chāpu forms in fast tempo. This a 
trend which is observed in all later sulādis. In each suladi, 
the length of lines in a given stanza is approximately the 
same and differs from stanza to stanza, more Or less parallel 
with the àvaita length of the tāla. In ugābhogas, the 
number of lines is va.iable ; inany given ugābhoga the lines 
may or may nct be of the same or similar length. 


Šrīpādarāya"s dandaka® is called uddaņģa by him” 
and is entitled Laksmīnrsimha-prādurbhāva. It has for 
its theme the manifestation of Lord Narasimha as an 
incarnation of Visņu at the prayer of Prahlada. It is a 
metrical translation of the 8th chapter of the seventh book 
of Bhāgavata purāņam with scintillating flashes of originality. 
It is the only dandaka of its kind in kannada.’ It is 
composed in 22 sections (kadavaka), 544.5 lines and 2178 
five-morae prosodial (ra-gaņa) units. Each kadavaka is 
thematically  selfsufficient. The prosodial structure 
is very close to that of lalita ragale in kannada. It is 
replete with a wealth of beautiful alliteration and 
onomatopoeia. 


Vrttanàma is a musical form in which a metrical 
structure (vrtta, sometimes also called šloka) alternates 


6 Varadaraja Rao, G., op. cit. no.23, pp.225-242 
ibid loc.cit. 11. 537-8, p.242 


Krishtacharya, Hulaguru-, Karnataka Sangītavī, 
Dāsakūtavū, pp. 116, 117; idhem, klaridāsasāhitya, 
pp. 272-276 
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with the stanza (called nama or pada) of a song. Vrtta 
and nama together form a unit. Such units vary in number 
from composition to composition. The metrical form as 
also the pada (=nāma) structure are also variable. The 
vrttandma commences with a pallavi which may or may 
not be followed by anupallavi and the padas which follow 
are regarded as the caraņa-s of the same song. Thus the 
whole vrttanàma is one single song-a mahāprabandha, 
to borrow a term from Sarvajfia Somesvara?* - possessing 
unity in both literary and musical theme, with alternately 
recurring nibaddha and anibaddha segments. The entire 
song may have been sung in a single 1āga and a single 
tila; or, it may have been sung in rāgamālikā and 
tālamālika. 


The vrttanāma is a creation of  Vaisnava saints, 
probably of Šrīpādarāya himself; for, the earliest available 
modelis his. He may have drawn inspiration from two 
song types which were widely known during his time 
in art music: vrtta and ragakadamba. 


Vrtta is a prabandha of ancient Indian music. 
It is described by Matanga in a passage, which is 
unfortunately full of lacunae; it states that it was composed 
in any cne of the metrical forms: āryā, dvipatha, gāthā, 
jethaka, totaka, etc. without the restricting, specific 
tāla piescripticn.'? Jagadekamalla (?Jagannāthamalla?) is 
extracted by Ramakrishna Kavi” to say this song is set to 
a tāla which is appropriate to the metie and is sung with 
or without svaras. Haripaladeva describes it as composed 


9 Somešvara, Sarvajiia-, Manasollaya, 4.16. 192, p. 60 

10 Matanga, Brhaddesi, 378, p. 143 

11 Ramakrishna Kavi, (comp.) Bharatakoša, p. 632. 
Extant MSS of Jagadekamalla’s Saigitacūdāmaņi do 
not describe vrtta piabandha. 
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of pata (onomatopoeic percussive syllables), tenna 
(auspicious syllables te and xa) and birudas (laudatory 
words) appropriate to the subject and sung to all (or any) 
rāgas.!? According to Somcšvara, vrtta, is the name of a 
particular prosodial structure in which a ra-gaņa is followed 
by a jagaņa three times, ending with a guru and laghu. 
He offers an illustration of his own. Pingalanaga 
describes it as a metre in which the line is composed of ten 
units of  guru-laghu!4 — Halayudha Bhatta offers, 
while commenting on the above, an illustration.!? Kedāra 
Bhatta desciibes a metrical form called vrtta as consisting 
of na-gaņa, na-gana-sa-gana followed by two gurus.!* 
His commentators Narayana Purohita’? and Kalidasa!* offer 
two illustrations, 


Šārūgadeva interprets the word in both the general and 
specific senses in describing the composition.?? He compiles 
the latter from earlier authorities (presumably from 
Somešvara) and the former from his own preference or 
from  Mataüga ; the kanda, hayalilà, kraufcapada, āryā, 
gāthā, dvipatha, — kalahamsa, — dvipadi, totaka etv. 
prabandhas may also be designated vrtta prabandha because 
tuey are composed in their name:ake metres by prescription. 
Thus any four-foot metie with a definite prosodial structure 


12 Haripāla deva, Sangitasudhākara, 5.7.63-64, p.216 

13 Somesvara, Sarvajfa-, op. cit. 4.16. 244,245 

14 Pingala-nāga, Pingalacchandas, 7.23 

15 Halāyudha Bhatta, Mrtasaūjīvani, comm. Pingala- 
nāga, op. cit. loc. cit. 

16 Ked?ra Bhatta, Vrttaratnākara, 3.12 

17 Nārāyaņa Purohita, Maninidhi, comm. Kedāra- 
Bhatta, op. cit. loc. cit. 

18 Kalidasa, Šrutabodha, comm. Kedāra Bhatja, op, 
cit. loc. cit. ' : 

19 Šārngadeva, Sangitaratnākara. 4.246-248 
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is vrtta according to the general sense of the teim. The 
term vrtta in vrttnàma appears to be taken in this sense by 
the composers of the mādhva tradition. 


The application of tāla to this prabandha is worthy of 
note. It has been ncticed above that the tāla should be 
appropriate to the prosody. If this means that the vrtta is 
itself set to tāla, vrttanàma does not result; on the other, 
hand, if it means that the vrtta is sung anibaddha i.e., 
gamakālapti, then tāla is applied to other word-structured 
song. This yields vrttanama. 


The vrtta was prescribed to be sung as follows: of its 
four feet, the first and second constituted udgrāha (opening 
segment); the third and fourth were together performed 
as dhruva (the song-body). The ābhoga or concluding 
segment was sung to (additional) words other tham in 
the first two segments. Accoiding to some, solfa passages 
were performed at the end of each foot o, at the ccnclusion 
of the whole song; acccrding to otheis, there are no 
such svara passage:. Thus thc vrtta prabandha has three 
dhātus viz. udgrāha, dhruva and ābhoga ; since it has 
two angas viz. pada and tāla, it is classified as a 
tārāvalī jāti song ; if it has svaras also, it has three angas 
and its jati then becomes bhavani. I have discussed this 
prabandha elsewhere?" From the foregoing it is clear 
that in the early days of its career, the vrtta was a metrical 
form set to a rāga and to a tāla ; it was interspersed with 


svara passages ; it was performed in three musical 
segments. 


20 Sathyanarayana. R., ed. tr. comm. Puņģarikamālā : 
Puņģarīka Vitthala, Nartananirgaya, pp. 450-452 
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At least five other compositional forms which are 
based on vrttas were known to ancient Indian music : 
vrttagandhi, vritadandaka, yugmine,  vrttabandhini and 
vrttamālī. Of these, vrttagandhi is a variety of gadya 
prabandha ; it is admixed with verse; bhāratī vrtti, 
paficali style, peaceful theme, drutamadhyā tempo and 
yellow complexion aie prescrided for it?! Vrttadaņģaka 
is desciibed by Jagadekamalla as a variety of dandaka, 
composed entiiely of vrttas?? The remaining three viz: 
vrttabandhini, yugmini and vrttamila are varieties of the 
dhenki piabandha. These are composed respectively in 
one, two and many vrttas. These vrttas may be syllabic, 
trisyllabic (gana) or moraic. Hence they each give rise to 
three subvarieties called varņikā, gaņikā and mātrikā. 
They were optionally set to dhenki tala or kankāla tāla.** 

Ragakadamba is also an ancient piabandha. It is 
composed of many elemert: viz. rāga, tala, vrtta, angas, 
dhitus, prosc secticns, veises and rasas. The: e may occur 
in any desiied crder. Depending on whether the segments 
were 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 etc. with a corresponding number 
of rigas, tālas and vrttas, the ragakadamba was named 
nandyivarta, svastika (abiapatra), abjagarbha, bhramara» 
cmreģita etc. “ach ecmentorits part may be sung in a 
different rāga. Pada and tila occur constantly in every 
rāgakadamba variety. Ofthe remaining angas viz. svara 
pāta, biruda and tena, if one, two, three or allfour are 
also composed, (in any optional order), the prabandha is 
of bhavani, dipani, ānandinī «r medini jati. Whatever the 
variety or jāti, the first half of the rāgakadamba is always 
the udgrāha while the second half is the dbruva. Ābhoga 
is composed in additional, different words.24 This means 
that the words in the song were only those in the vrtta. 

21 ibid. pp. 427-431 

22 ibid. p. 473 

23 ibid. p.419 

24 ibid. pp. 454-456 
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Therefore the vrttanima is derived by Siipadaraya 
(or any one who composed it earlier) by inseiting stanzas 
of a krti between two successive vrttas. Four vrttanama 
compositions are known today (1) Paliso Paņģharipura- 
rāyā.*5 (2)  Rakgisu Ventkatagiriraja of Gopāladāsa.”* 
(3) 'Keļayya enna prārthane of Vyāsarāya?” and 
(4) 'Mānanidhi Sii Krgņa” of Siipaédaraya.2* Of these, 
(1) is merely mentioned by Keshavadasa as a musical 
` exemplar for (3) (3) will be briefly discussed under 
Vyāsarāya in the next section. (2) may be briefly described 
before taking up (4). 


*Raksisu Venkatagirirāja” is a vrttanàma cf Gopāladāsa. 
Its raga is not specified; it is set to atta tāla. It 
commences with a pallavi oftwo lines which display rhyming 
on the initial and final syllable. There is no anupallavi. 
The pallavi is followed by vrtta-nàma series. The vrtta is 
in šārdūlavikīriģita metre. There are eight such vrttas, 
each followed by a nàma. The first and fourth vrttas are, 
in samskpta. The jest of the composition is in kannada, 
it carries the composer's signature in the last line of the 
last nàma. Each nāma is in four lines, each rhyming on 
the initial, final syllables as also on the final syllable 
ofthe medial passage. It is ornate with alliteiation and 
euphony. The pallavi is sung as a iefrain at the end of 
each nàma ; only the nama-s and not the vrttas are set to 
atta tāla, which is performed in its chāpu form. [t is 
possible to perform each vrtta and nàma unit in a different 


25 Kiishticharya, Hulaguru, Karnataka Sangitavi, 
Dāsakūtavū, p. 117; Keshavadūsa, Beluru-, 
Karnātaka Bhaktavijaya, vol.l, p.107 

26 Keshavadāsa,  Belūru-, Šri Haridasa ^ Sihitya 

| pp. 272-276 
27 idhem, Karnataka Bhaktavijaya, vol.1, p. 107 
.28 Šiīpādarāja, op. cit. no. 43, pp. 113-123 
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raga thus making it a rāgamālikā composition. The 
composition rests on the pallavi line after the final nāma 
is performed. .Thus the vrttanāma differs in its musical 
setting from that of the vrtta or the ragakadamba. 


Šrīpādarāya's vrttanàma — *Mànanidhi Si:iKrsna’ may 
now be examined against the foregoing background. It is 
called ‘Srngaraparijata’ in some MS sources appropriately, 
because it has for its theme the apprehension, yearning 
and pangs of love of the gopis when they learn of the 
imminent departure of Krsna to participate in the 'bow- 
festival at Madhurā at the behest of his uncle-king Kamsa. 
This is a theme inspired by the Bhagavata purāņa. 


The opus commenaes with a pallavi, followed by 
anupallavi and three carapas. In some collative sources 
pallavi and anupallavi are not separated but are together 
treated as a unit under the name of 'dhruva', short for 
‘dhruvapada’. In one instance  anupallavi is called 
‘upapallavi’. After the third carana, there are nine vrttas, 
each followed by a nāma. Both vrtta and nāma are 
composed of four lines each. The line length varies 
within both vrtta and nama. None of the vrttas can be 
identified with any defi.ite metiical ferm because of 
vaiiation in syllabic or moraic quantity, though the 
structure ra-sa-ja-na-na-sa-la (ganas) is faintly discernible 
now and then. 


The distiibution of syllabic quantity in the composition 
is as follows. 


Nama: pallavi 15.9 "first caraņa 15.8.16.14 
anupallavi 14.15 second caraņa 15.9.17.16 
third caiaņa 18.10.16.16 
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Vrtta Nāma 
1 21. 22. 21. 21 15. 8. 14.17 
2 22. 20. 20. 16 17. 9.15.15 
3. 21.22. 20.20 15. 8.16. 17 
4 21. 20. 20. 18 14. 9. 14. 18 
5 19. 18. 21. 20 15. 8. 16, 14 
6 20. 20. 22. 19 15. 9. 16.16 
7 16. 15. 17.15 18. 10. 15. 18' 
8 15. 15. 16. 15 17. 8.15.15 
9 20. 19, 19.20 16. 10. 17. 16 


Thus the syllabic quantity ave:ages 21 per line in 
the vrtta with a tendency to slight diminvtion in the 
last line. The line length in (7) and (8) approximates 
tothat in the nāma. A rough pattern may be discerned 
in the nāma-s. The first line ave:ages some 15. The 
quantity of the second line is abcut half of the first, 
rounded to the next higher integer (except in (4) (6) and 
(9). The third and fourth lines are approximately equal 
to each other and to the first in length. The edition of 
the text of the song is based on seven more or less 
independent sources. Vaiiation in both syllabic quantity 
and moraic distribution cannot be conciled with the name 
vrtta. Perhaps ‘vrtta’ was employed as synonym for 
‘anibaddha’ heie in contia:t with the nama (pada, nibaddha) 
parts of the song and the term came to be normali ed or 
justified in later compositions. It may be noticed that 
pallavi and anupallavi together (or dhiuvarada according 
to the noith Karnataka exemplar, whe.e Hindusthani 
music is practised and the name dhruvapada is appropriate to 
it) constitute a unit which has the same pattern as the namas. 
This is a trend which is found in other krti compositions 
of Sripadaraya and other vyasakzta and dasakita 
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composeis also. The song has an antinhcnal chaiacter 
in pait because while the gopis address Kysna in eve:y vrtta 
and coiiespending nīma enticating him not to leave them, 
he replies in vrtta and n? ma no (7) reassuring them of his 
eaily ietuin. An enti.e song in antiphony is also composed 
by Šrīpādarāya as will be noticed presently. He is thus a 
pioneer in the'cieation of this foim also. 


One other vrttanàma-the fifth-may be briefly noticed 
here. This is composed by Vijayadasa and is called 
Ši Pīiāņadevara Pārijāta, It is edited by Gorabala 
Hanumantha Rao and is given in ‘Sri Vijayadāsara Pada- 
galu” (pt. I, pp. 65-67), published by Sii Varadendra 
Haridāsa-sēhitya-maņģaļa, Lingasugur, 1958. Its iaga is 
not given, but tāla is chāpu. Its text is somewhat corrupt. 
It consists of a one-line pallavi which is followed by eight 
units of vrtta (called pada). The šlokas are composed in 
the $:rdüla-vikiidita metre with considerable vowel and 
consonantal accommodation. The syllabic quantity of the 
lines in each padya is comparable but varies from nāma to 
nama and ave ages some 24 syllables : 23, 21, 22, 20; 25, 22 
22, 22; 25, 24, 22, 23; 24, 22, 25, 25; 23, 23, 24, 22: 
25, 19, 38; 24, 25, 23, 24; 25, 21, 23, 23, 16. It. may 
be noticed that the sixth nàma has only three lines, the 
la t of which may be split ipto two lines of 16 and 22 
syllabes ; the final nama has five lines. of these, the 
last line carries the composei’s signatuie and is to be 
regarded as a seperate colophoni> addendum to the song. 
The šārdūla vikiidita lines aie uniformly. marked with a 
caesura between the 12th.and 13th. syllables. The nāma-s 
are composed with abundant vadi (internal rhyme). 


The song consists of a prayer to Mukhya-prāņa for 
mukti, It describes briefly the achievements of his three in 
carnations viz. Hanūmān, Bhima and  Madhva and 
rigorously conforms to the dogma of dvaita philosophy. It 
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also accords well with the general features of cther vrtta— 
nāmas, Itis possible that the word 'Pārijāta” in the name 
of the vrttanama may signify the vrttan?ma form, 


Finally, the krtis of Š.īpādaiāya merit attention 
because, after Narahaii Tiitha’s two or three krtis, this 
is the first time in the histoiy cf Kainataka music 
that as many as some 80 krtis aie available from a 
single composer. This foim has ieceived extensive 
experimentation at his hands in structure and verbal 
themes. It contains the seeds cf nearly all later 
innovations in segmentation, proportion cf segments, 
number of lines in each segment and their syllabic 
quantity and so on. It developed naturally from the 
concept of udgraha, melāpaka and dhruva elements of 
a prabandha. Dhruva is irterpreted in two ways:as a 
dhatu segment: it is the constant, indispensable part of 
the song which cannot be omitted. It constitutes the 
body of the song. It is also a segment which 
con'tantly recurs ie. a refrain : Thus udgrāha, 
melapaka and dhruva correspond to pallavi, anupallavi 
and carana in a krti. In the sense of recurrence 
pallavi is both udgraha and dhruva ; thus 1ecurience of 
a refrain after each of a number of segments results, 
This yields a krti with pallavi and a number of 
caranas, the music of which may or may not recur. 
If it does, a song of the kind of divyanama 
saūkīrtana 1esults. This is realised in the devaranāma- 
like padas of Narahari Tirtha and his successors in 
which the anupallavi does not occur. If the music 
does not recur i.e. if each caraņa is performed to a 
different dhātu of the same (or different) rāga, a song 
of the type of Paficaratna of Tyagaiaja results. If the 
caiana is missing and there is only the anupallavi, 
this is the prototype of the samasti-caiapa-krti type of 
Muddusvami Diksita. Raiely, as in the case of astapadi 
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or Tyāgarāja's  paficaratna krti in ārabhi raga 
('sádhi&cene"), the anupallavi (melāpaka) performs the 
recurrent function of the dhruva, 


The pallavi-caraga/s structure of the krti wasso well 
established by Sripidaraya that the krti structure became 
settled by the ca:ly 16th cent. A.C. so that Annamācārya 
describes it in his Sankīttanalaksaņamu?”. 


Another significant contribution of Siipadaraya to 
the krti structu.e is its differentiation through verbal 
content. Sturctuie remaining the same, it was called 
krti if its words spoke of a religious, spriritual, moral, 
social, nariative etc. subject. (This is again  subdivided 
somewhat artificially in recent days into kiitana which 
contains the piaise of God and krti which bespeaks of 
other themes). If it contains a theme of erotic love, 
it came to called, in the 17th cent. A.C., pada or 
jāvaļi. The former describes the sublimated, subtle 
shades of vipralambha špngāra, set to slow tempo in a 
serious, rakti raga. The latter describes the physical, 
overt love set to middle tempo in akti or dešya 
riga*®, The foundations of both are laid by Siipadaraya 
in some of his songs*!, especially his gopi gitas. 


Šrīpādarāya has inaugurated through the self same 
frame of krti, Kannada song types called veņugīta 


29 Annamācārya, Saükirtanalaksapamu, extr. Sathya- - 
naiayana, R., Karnatakadalli kale: Sangita, pt.l, 
pp. 151-152 

30 For a detailed discussion of pada and jāvaļi, see 
Sathyanarayana, R. ; Karnataka Sangitavahini, 
"pp. 380-390 

31 Šrīpādarāya, op. cit. nos. 13, 16, 17, 32, 39, 43 
55; Unique Exemplar, nos. 2, 10 etc. 
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(flute-songy? and  bhramaragita —(bee-song)? which 
became prototypes of nume.ous songs composed by later 
Vaisnava saints, These were insphed from brief descrip- 
tions in the Bhāgavata puiāņa of the glories cf 
Krsna’s flute playing and of the bec-incident?*, These 
seven songs of Siipadardya may be regaided as forming 
an opus in themselves because of thematic affiliation, 
This ‘kélidya kautukavannu’ (no. 16) recoids a 
monologue;dialogue of gopis in which they pour out 
their app:ehension and pangs of sepaiation at the news 
of Krsna’s impending departure to Madhuia. In 
‘mananidhi š.īkrgņa” (no.43) they go to Krsna in a 
"group to confirm the rumour ; they expiess their 
hungry love for him and fear that he may foiget them 
and their kve in the pleasuies of Madhura. Krsna 
allays thei: fears and promises to return to them at 
the earliest. ‘te.ale ni madhurege’ (Unique Exemplars 
iid. no. 13) reiterates their apprehensions and requests 
for early return; it adduces evidences from  Krsna's 
exploits which feed their doubts and appiehension. When 
he leaves for Madhura and does not return, the gopis 
sing their sorrow and blame the ill fate which tore him 
away from them in the song 'vidhige — dayavillavakka' 
(no. 52); 'had we but wings, we would fain fly to 
him’. After some time Krsna sends his friend Uddhava 
to Vraja to bring back news of the wellbeing of his 
(foster) parents (and beloved gopis ?). On  beholding 
him, the gopis bur:t foith into a vociferous expression 


32 Ibid. nos. 12, 17 


33 Ibid. nos. 39, 51 


34 Vide foot note no. 5 
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of their fond memories of and yearning for Krgņa in 
the beautiful subdi ‘1 vanadedegalw’ (no.7). Finally, 
the song ‘bhraga ninnattidane’ (no. 39) is the famous 
*bhramaragita? (the bee-song). The gopis see a bee 
(flitting among flcweis) and imagine it to be a messen- 
ger from Krsna ; they plead with it to convey to him 
their undying love and yearning. 


Three fuither instances of the pioneering brilliance 
of Šrīpīdarāja dese:ve at lea t a brief mention here ; 
for, these served as excellent . models for succeeding 
generations of Vaigņava composers in Kannada. Also, 
they  repiesent the first systematic attempt by a 
composer to expand the repertoiie of classical Karnataka 
music with mateiials drawn from folkmusic and stage 
music, The first two aie lullabies fashioned after 
folksongs (no. 5, 21, 50). Each consists of a two - line 
pallavi, and two-line anupallavi followed by four-line 
caranas (7 and 27 iespectively). The first has dašāva- 
tāra for its theme ; both describe the cradle-swinging 


of the infant Lord by gods and goddesses. 


The third song ‘kufija netre šubha  maíjula gātre” 
(no. 13) is of special historical interest. It is an anti- 
phony, consisting cf a dispute in dialogue between 
Rukmiņi and Satyabhāmā as to who enjoys the better 
love of Krsna. [t has a two-line pallavi followed by 
17 four-line caranas. The lines are of approximately 
equal syllabic content, rhyming on the second syllable, 
This is undoubtedly a ievival by Šrīpādarāyja of an 
ancient prabandha of Indian music viz, šukasārikā. 


Matanga describes, almost 1300 yeas ago, the 
šukasārikā as a song composed of pada (words), pāta 
(onomatopoeic instrumental syllables), and of questions 
and answers or dialogue which are set to Kannada 
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(or Lata) or an admixture. It is set to two tālas?ē. 
Nanyadeva concurs with this desciiption and adds that 
the song has many verse feet?*. This ag.ees with the 
description cf Somešvara IH who adds that the 
dialogue may be in piose or verse and contributes a 
lovely illustration of his own®?, Somarījadeva limits 
his desciiption of šukasārikā to words of dialogue in 
Kannada or Lita. Parávadeva's aphoristic description 
mentions its components as pada, pata and  tila?5. 
Haripāladeva endcr:es the descriptions of Matatga and 
Somešvara , he adds that the song is set to any 
suitable rāga and that its concluding section should be 
performed to two spans of the tāla”. Jagadekamalla 
concurs with this ; he further prescribes that the patas 
should be composed at the end (of each caraņa,*. 
Thus the abovementioned song of Siipadaraya should be 
sung as follows: The dialogue verses of Rukmiņi 
should be sung in one single raga and single tāla, 
those of Satyabhāmā, in a different contrasting 1āga 
and tāla. The  two-lines of the pallavi should be 
composed respectively in the e two rāgas and tālas so 
as to offer the necessary transition through refiain. 
Each caiana should conclude in a jati passage on mrdaüga 


35 Mataiga, op. at. 410-411, pp. 144-145 

36 Nānyadeva, Sarasvati-hpdayalankaiahara, Ms. in 
Šrī Vaialakshmi Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore, 
Vol, 2, p.421 

37, Somešvara, Sarvajīa-, op. cit. 4.16. 326-329, 
pp. 36, 37 

38 Pāršvadeva, Sangitasamayasira, 4.32, p.26 

39 Haripāladeva, op. cit. 5.7. 162 


40 Jagadekamalla, op. cit. Ms. in Sri Varalakshmi 
Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore 
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or other percussive or a sollukattuon the voice. I 
have attempted such reconstruction of this song in part 
elsewheie*t, It is not unlikely that the šukasārikā and 
Siipidar£ya's above song are inspired by the stage. 


The krti may now be studied for structure with 
special reference to Šrīpādarāya since his contribution is 
crucial to the evolution of this form. It has been indi- 
cated above that this form has been logically created 
by Narahari Tiitha and the succeeding composers of 
vyāsakūta and dāsakūta by interpreting 
the dhiuva element of prabandha dhītu as both body 
and refrain, thus deriving its main variant structures. In 
fact, the term ‘dhiuva’ as the dhatu element meaning 
refiain (pallavi) is found in many collative sources in 
the apparatus criticus of Siipadaraya's songs (nos. 15, 20, 
28, 34, 36, 37, 39, 44, 52, 58, 59; Unique Exemplar: 
4, 9). It is significant that these sources hail from 
northern paits of Karnataka. 


Thus the krti has a pallavi and caraņas, corres- 
ponding to udgrāha and dhruva. The melipaka corres- 
ponding to anupallavi has played a ciitical role in the 
diversification of the krti form. In its absence the 
krti is dvidhātuka prabandha, with two angas viz. pada 
and tāla. When it has anupallavi, the krti is  tridha- 
tüka ; it has the same angas and may be classifed in 
the tāiāvalī jati. Some krtis came, in course of time 
to include pata, biruda and svara, especially those of 
Purandaradasa. The inclusion or omission of anupallavi 
iS quite in conformity with tradition and convention 


| eee 


41 Sathyanarayana, R., Beru-Meru: Musical feature 
broadcast from A.I.R., Bangalore on May 18, 1981. 
This also features.a lullaby (no. 50) described 
above. 
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that the dhātu elements which could be optionally omitted 
aie melipaka and ābhoga. in this order of prefer- 
ence. These trends may be claily distinguished in Siipáda- 
rava’s krti-songs. Thus the anupallavi is unambiguously 
piesent in his following songs : nos. 1, 3, 4, 8, 12, 21, 29, 
31, 32, 41, 48, 53, 55, 56 : Variants, no. 2; Ambiguous 
Signature, no. 6; Unique Exemplar: nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12-15, 19-22, 26. The anupallavi is unambiguously 
omitted in the following song nos: 6, 11, 13, 15, 27, 42, 
44, 46, 57, 60. Unique Exemplar: 1, 4, 9, 11, 24, 25, 
The use of anupallavi is sometimes ambiguous ; that is, 
when it is absent in the vulgate, the pallavi lines are 
decomposed into pallavi and anupallavi in a section of the 
collative sources, When pallavi and anupallavi are both 
present in the vulgate, they are reconstituted or fused into 
only the pallavi in a section of the critical apparatus. This 
js:noticed in song nos. 5, 9, 10, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
35-39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49-52, 58, 59, 61; Ambiguous 
Signature: 6. Examples of this include 2 pallavi (p) lines 
decomp sed into 1 p and 1 a (anupallavi) ; 4p = 2p4-2a ; 
3p=ip + ža; 7p = 3p+4a*?, 


The caragas occur always in odd number, there are rare 
exceptions to this rule in later krti composers. In Šrīpāda- 
raya’s krtis the caiaga number ranges through 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, 17, 23, and 27 (30). By and large, the caraņa is made 
ofcouplets or quatiains, though caraņas. with 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12 and even 16 lines aie also occasionally found. 


42 Abbreviations used in this and following sections : | 
p-pallavi, a-anupallavi, c-caiaga; /-normal length 
ofline in a song of the composer under consider- 
ation; s-short (c,half 7); Vl-very long (c.1.5 / or 
moie) Vs-very short (c. 0:25 ‘? or less) AS- 
appendix containing:songs of Ambiguous Signature; 
UE-appendix containing. songs from Unique 
Exemplars ; V= Variant Text, 
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The wide range of quantitative experiments which 
S.ipadaraya has conducted may be summaiised thus : the 
first number indicates the lines per caiana and the second, 
the number of carapas in the song. Those in brackets 
indicate song numbers listed by Dr. Vaiadaiaia Rac*. 
2-3 (6,33, 37, 56, AS3, UE 24) 2-5 (17, 34, 46, 54, UE 25) 2-7 
23, 26); 2-9 (54V); 2-10 (54V) 4-3 (3,8, 9, 9, 10 etc.); 4-5 
(2, 4, 5 11 etc.); 4-7 (21, 51); 4-11 (36), 4-17 (13), 4-23 (50), 
4-27/30 or 4-37/40 (20), 5-5 (53), 6-3 (16, 59), 7-3 (35), 
8-3 (UE 10, 15), 8-5 (AS 8), 8-9 (39), 8-11 (47), 9-3 (49), 
10-3 (UE 2), 12-3 (UE 12), 16-3 (UE.19). 

Next, the quantitative relationships p-a-c in teims of 
number of lines theiein may be briefly considered in Šrī 
pādārāya”s krti songs. In the notation used here the first, 
second and third numbers refer to those in pallavi, anu- 
pallavi and carana :espectively (the number of lines in 
every carana is the same in a given krti) while those in 
brackets refer to the song numbers in the source cited. 
Thus, 1-0-4 (15), 1-1-2 (54, 56, AS 3), 1-1-4 (1, 3, 4, 8, 48, 
F2), 1-1-6 (59), 1-2-4 (UE-14), 1-2-5 (53), 1-4-6 (16), 2-0-2 
(17, 23, 26, 33, 37, AS 3, 24, 25), 2-0-4 (5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
19, 20, 22, 27, 28, 35, 36, 38, 42, 44, 50, 51, 57, 58, 60), 
2-1-4 (32), 2-2-2 (34), 2-2-4 (21, 24, 29, 31, 33, 41, 43, 50,55, 61), 
2-2-8 (47, AS 6), 3-0-4 (45), 3-0-9 (49), 3-4-7 (35) 4-0-2 (46), 
4-0-4 (4), 4-0-8 (39, 47, AS 6). It is seen that the composer 
has pieferred 2-0-4, 2-2.4, 2-0-2, and 1-1-4 combinations in 
the decreasing order of frequency, It is found that both 
experimental models and pieferred models aie taken up by 
later composers of both vyāsakūta and dàsaküta such as 
Vādirāja, Puiandaiadāsa, Gopiladisa, Mahipatidāsā, Vijaya- 
dasa, Jagannithadasa, Pra anna Venkatadāsa and others. 


One more quantitative analysis of Sripadaraya’s songs would 
help in revealing trends in structure; this is in reference 


cmd 


43 Vide foornote no. 1 
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to syllabic quantity per line in p-a-c. This is expressed in 
ielative rather than absolute values so that form may be 
related to structure in a general way. For this purpose the 
notation indicated in footnote 42 is used here ; ‘P is here 
the length of the line (related to syllabic quantity) which is 
normal or appropriate to the particular composition and is 
roughly the mean of the syllabic quantities or lengths of all 
its lines. Since these are musical compositions, it is 
assumed that the composer has arrived at 'F with due 
consideration to the extent of the tāla āvarta and to the laya 
(tempo) in which the song is intended to be performed. This 
. does not necessarily 1eflect the intention of the composer for 
these songs a:e nct tiansmitted in the original dhatu to which 
he had set the song. However, the rāga-tāla ascriptions are 
tiaditicnal, plausible in terms of contemporaneity and aie 
based on chronological seniority of the source materials. 
In any case, the songs aie received in both musical and 
textual tian:missions ; therefore ‘P would have received 
the two considerations of tila āvaita and laya at the hands 
of the peiformers, if not the original composer. Therefore 
' and its derived quantitees are not entirely arbitrary in 
their choice or definition. 


Thus, many krtis of Šrīpādarāya reveal 1-1-1 structure 
(e.g. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 17, 21, 26, 27, 34) within fairly 
narrow limits. However, there are many interesting models 
which differ from such uniform syllabic distribution. Some 
of these are: p+a=c(35, 43, UE 20), Vs—O—Vs (UE 14), 
]-1-Vi (UE 26), s-1-1 (31) ; caranas of some krtis conform to 
a definite pattern: 1sls ........ (11, 18, 19, A S6, UE 2, 10, 13, 
21), Isll(8, 43, 45, 49, 57, 61, 62, UE 1, 3), isisllll (12), 
1s1sls1s)1111111 (19). Such structural models aie stablised and 
others innovated by subsequent composers in Karnataka, 
Andhra and Tamilnadu by proliferation. 


3. SRIPADARAYA : MUSICAL CLIMATE 


We shall now proceed to consider briefly the musical 
environment in which S, ipadaraya sang and composed, 

Šri Vidyàrapya founded nct only the empire of Karnataka 
but the empire of Kainataka music as well He laid the 
foundations on which Katnataka music began to be built in 
the 15th century. This is reflected in theory by Kallinitha 
and in practice by Sripidariya and other musician- 
composers of the age, who were contemporaiies and 
Nourished in the same region, 

The 15th cent A.C. was critical in the history of the 
Vijayanagara empire-that i:, South India ; several native and 
foreign cultural influences and circumstances had conflu- 
enced therein : a classical tradition deiived from Šārīgadeva, 
and Gopalaniyaka, who flourished under the patronage of 
the Yidava rulers Jaitrasimha, Simhaga and Harāpāla ; 
$:i Vidyāraņyā ; another stream of music from the Vaisņava 
saints and savants who broke through the prestigious usages 
of samskpta and mīrga saūģītā, led by Sripidaiasya, 
Vyasaraya etc; thc patronage and promotion which their 
deii music secured from kings and the people; the gentle 
but firm influences of exotic music from the ncighoouring 
Bahmani kingdoms, the distance Mughal empire, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Poitugal etc ; and an Indian music which 
had developed internal stiesses, the dead weight of fossilized 
and archaic conventions and p.e:criptions which had 
giown just ripe for a conceptual and pragmatic change. 

There Were major changes in three areas of our music 
atthis time: raga, tāla and prabundha. 

A revolutionary, fundamental change in r&ga was the 
replacement of grāma with mela. Madhyamagrama lost 
it; functional relevance and merged its identity into the 
raģjagrīma. Several corollaries followed: dual tonicity 
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had changed to sad/a exclusively, so that the music now 
gravitated to, and only te, this lowest n:te of the scale. 
All the functions of madhyamagrama and its paraphernalia 
Were now accommodated in the sadiagrima itself, Every 
melodic structure de:ived from the forme. had these chara— 
cteristics : iL invariably ccmmenced on madhyama ; the 3- 
$ruti paūcama seived as tiitone, and the 4- šruti 
dhaivata which distinguished it fom sadiagráma had to be 
inevitably employed so as to retain its character. This 
paficama was further diminished by a áruti - from the 16th 
to the 15th and served to 1epresent its ma-giama analogue 
but as a modification of madhyama. Hence it was ramed 
prati(nidhi) madhyama. Madhyama now lost its nonomissi- 
bility (avira gitva) and gained modification by expression at 
the following, not precedent gratis. Thus it became a 
G-&ruli interval. 


This was but part of cn extensive scalic reorganisation, 
Originally, ga and ni ceuld function as two - or four áruti 
intervals under the svarasadharana technique and were 
proscribed from a 3-sruti value. These weie called 
sūdhāraņa gāndhāra and Kai&iki nigida; thus sadja and 
madhyama also could assume three šuuti inteivals for the 
first time. Also, consecutive intervals (ni-sa, ga-ma) could 
each have 3 áiutis ; ri and dha could be modified only by 
expression at the subsequent árutis.. For the first time, they 
had 5 - iuti inteivals. The grāma sy. tem had defined only 3 
kinds of intervals viz. of 2, 3 and 4 érutis. tl becamc 
possible now to have intervals of 5 and 6 šrutis also. Indeed, 
this century was Witness to an expeiiment with 4 $rutis for 
riand dha also. Because the ma-gràma became obsolescent, 
the relationship of sa-ma invariance was tiaasferred to sa- 
pa in consanance with the chaiacter of sa-grama. Indeed, 
no pait of the scale was left untouched, 


Foundations for two revolutionary principles for musical 
intervals in the scale were laid at this time. These were 
the principles of representation (pratinidhi tattva) and 
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alternative denomination. Because intervallic magnitude 
was liberated from the restiiction of a minimum of 2 anda 
maximum of 4 rutis and was expanded thrcugh a. range of 
1to 6 šrutis, overlap became possible; that is a single 
expressive šruti position could be occupied by either of a 
pàir of consecutive note: depending on the context, This 
came to be known as the paryáya tattva. Because of the 
principle of representaticn. it became possible for a ncte to 
represent its next higher semitonal value. Because the mini- 
mum ànd maximum size: of the inteivais were revised to 
landé šrutis respectively, concepts of consonance and 
dissonance underwent a drastic change*, 


The principle of svara modification was made uniform 
viz. displacement from a standard (defined) position (called 
$uddha) to the fist, second, third (or even fouith) ruti. The 
scale now had seven šuddha and seven vikrta (modified) 
notes. Therefore, except antara gāndhāra and kākali nigida 
which were lower by one ruti than their analogues of today, 
all other note positions were aligned into their present state. 
Musical intervals came to be reckoned for the first time in 
relation to the reference pitch:ádhárasruti, Hence drone 
instrument - the tambi.i- was developed to provide the 
reference pitch for the entirety of music, the melodic body 
of which was aligned to a structural homogeneity. The 
tambūji is mentioned for the first time in its caicer by 
Sripadaraya in one cf his songs (no. 54). it is also mentioned 
in two inscriptions of the Vijayanāgaia peiiod*, and 
represented in a sculpture** belonging to the same period. 


44. Kallinitha, Sangītakalānīdhi, comm. Sárngadeva, 
op. cit. 2. 159, p.115; for detailed discussion see 
Sathyanarayana, R., Karnágaka Saagitavahini, pp. 
130-157 

45. Epigraphia Carnatica, &, Sb. 379 

46. Saletore, R.N. Vijayanāgara Art, p. 237 
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Tt is of course, mentioned by many subsequent vaigņava 
composers such as Vyēsarāya, Vādirāja, Purandaradasa, 
Kanakadisa etc. It may be recalled that Š.ipādarāya is des- 
cribed by Vyāsarāva in his §.ipadaiaifs:aka as having been 
honoured by the Vijayanaga a ruler Sajuva Naiasimhat. 


The tambüii brought with it the structural alignment of 
the corpus of ali iàga^ to gadjagi7ma i.c. to the tonicity of 
sadja; this sadja became their gtaha, amša and nyāsa. 
This means that even the rigas originally affiliated to 
madhyamagrama now commenced on sa of the middle regis- 
ter; an interesting relic of this g18ma is the tuning of the 
tambüri to madhyama šruti with ma as reference pitch to 
accommodate high pitched voices and the performance of 
some rāgas like punnāgavarāli and mapiiabgu**, 


No holograph of the songs of Šripādarāva (nor cf any of 
the composers considered here) being available, it is not 
possible to say to what iàga: and tālas he (or they) had set 
the songs geneially or specifically. However, the melas 
and their janya ragas as described by Šri Vidyiianya in his 
Sangitasāra and again deszribēd by Govinda Diksita*? must 
have been in vogue in Sripadaraya’s time and place. Govinda 
Dikgila seems to have preeerved Vidyāraņvamata in its 
original puiity in. ragalakgnga, for he resentfully criticises 
the views of — 'moderners" such as Rāmāmītya. 
Therefore the following 15 melas and their 50 janya rīgas of 
Vidyàranya ace likely to have been employed by Š.ipāda.āya 
for his songs. These aie: 


47. Ke:havadasa, Beluru-, Karnataka Bhaktavijaya, 
vol. 1l, p.35 

48. Fora detailed discussion, see Sathyanarayana, R., 
op. Cit. pp. 134-157 

49. Govinda Dikgsita, Sangitasudha(nidhi), 2. 413ff, 
pp.152 ff. 
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1. "affa 2. gurjar 3. saurāstra 4, mecabauli 
| 5. chāyīgaula 6, gumdakriyd 7. sālaganāji — 8. Bbuddha- 
vasanta 9, nadaiamakiiya 10. gaula 11. bauli 12. kar- 
ņātabanpāla 13. Halita 14. malahari 15. padi 16. sāveri 
17. revagupti 18 vard ti 19 ir; 20. :alagabhairavi 
2l. ghaņtārava 22, vel&vali 23. devagāndhāji 24. 1itigaula 
25. mīlavašii 26. madhyamidi 27. dhanīšī 28. bhairayi 
29. jayantasenā 30. bhinnasadja 31. hindolavasanta 32. hindola 
33. bhūpāla 34. šatkarūbharaņa — 35. àiabhi 36. pürva- 
gaula 37. nārāyāņi 38. nārāvaņadešāksi 39. ahari 
40. abheri 41. vasantabhairav! 42. sūmanta 43. kunnadagaula 
44. kambodi 45. mukhüri 46, $uddharamakriva 47. kedāra- 
gaula 48, niriyanagaula 49. keijujji and 50, desaksi 


In the forcgoing a mela is shown in italics. Tis janya 
rāgas follow in roman script. These are discussed in some 
detail elsewhe.e® and need not be repeated here. $11 Vidyā- 
raņya inaugurated the mela in [ndian music, This developed 
into an interesting synonym viz. ianaka-janya relationship 
between the mela and ils constituent raga ; thus there was 
a conceptual shilt fiom grouping to derivation in the classi- 
fication of rāgas as indicated by Kallinātha: ‘12 janya- 
janaka-yor - melanabhedo tas di- Viniyoganiyamas - ceti 
laksya-lakgagayor bahudha virodh, pè! 


In conclusion, three i&gas occuring in a song (mo,50) 
of Syipadaidya may be mentioned viz. kalyāņi, ánanda-- 
bhairavi and devagāndhāri. The text of this song is collated 
from two printed and to manuscript sources. The editor 
acknowledges that he has largely depended on the printed 
sources since the MSS are incomplete and generally 
unsatisfactory. He seems to feel that the transmitted text is 
not reliable. He is right, at least in so for as the names of 
these three rāgas are concerned, For, they are apocryphal, 


50. Sathvanarayana, R., op. cit. pp. 77-121 
5]. Kallinatha, op. cit, loc. cit. 
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Anandabhairavi is mentioned for the first time by Tula ja in 
his Sangitasaramyta (p. 104) in the ]$th cent. Kalyāņi is 
mentioned for the first time by Pundarika Vitthala in the 
16th cent. in Sadragacandrodaya (2.2. 70.71), Rigamafjari 
(2. 49-50) as a mela and in Rāgamālā (178) and Naitana- 
nirņaya (3.1.200) as a janya r8ága.- Devagindhára is an 
ancient rága. Therefore it is probabie that this is a case of 
apocryphal signature and must be assigned to the late 17th 
or early 18th cent. A.C. Hence these rēgas need not be 
discussed here. 

Next, we may examinē the musical environment in res- 
pect of tālas, It has been mentioned above that $ripadaraya 
has used the seven sulādi tālas viz, dhruva, mathya, rüpaka, 
jhampā, triputa, atta and eka -exclusively for all of his 
songs, Three facts may be noticed in this connection. 
t) in none of the songs is any tāla specified in respect of its 
laghujāti. 2) ādi tāla is used as an entity independent of 
triputa tāla 3) ragaņa majhya and jhombada tālas are not 
usēd. Two possibilities may be considered: 1) tālas were 
assigned by the composer himself 2) they are the products 
of usage by iater performers, received by oralh textual trans- 
mission. This second possibility seems more reasonable as 
much asin the case ofrüga usages for the songs in the 
matter of specific application. That is, it cannot be asserted 
that Srīpadarāya composed a given song in this or that riga 
and tāla. But since only sulādi tālas are used without 
exception in all lines of transmission to the exclusion of 
every other kind of tala such as mārga, deii, Sankara, 
misia, khaņda, marma, bhaūga, wupu etc, which were 
undoubtedly in vogue during his days, we must assume his 
preference of these tālas to all others. He is thus 
indisputably the pioneer in bringing about the revolutionary 
change in the tālas of Karnataka music?? , 


52, Only two songs of Narahari Tirtha are available 
but no sulādis, 
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Thus it may be inferred that Šrīpādarāva applied 
the totality of sulidi tzlas to the totality of his songs. 
The absence of laghujāti prescription shows that this 
concept had not yel operated in the tilas of this time 
and that cach tila was used with an exclusively the 
same and only laghujati e.g. jhampā tāla in mišra laghu, 
atta jn khanda laghu, triputa in trišra laghu, and the 
rest in caturašra Inghu. It is also probable that they 
were cmployed, especially in sulādis, in their chapu 
forms. Adi and eka talus had, in their desi forms a 
laghw and a druta for their aūga respectively. In their 
sulidifoims however, they have laghu, diuta, druta and 
lashu for their angas respectively. The ihombada tāla had 
a druta, druta and lar hu. Ft is clear therefore, that the 
jhombada was transformed to the present šditāla by 
inversion, and that the jhombaģa itself was constituted 
from one āvārta (span) of the deii aditala and two 
avartas of the deii ekatila, and that the desi aditala was 
synonymised with the sulidi ckatāla. Because of its rena- 
scence from the desi to the suladifold, āditāla was re- 
tained in the beginning as an independent entity. It is 
only in about the 17-18th cent. when the jati as a 
tilaprāņa matured into universal application that āditāla 
merged into tripuja tāla as a variety. It will be shown 
presently that the comprehension of the conceptual and 
empirical totality of tāla through collimation into the 
dašaprāņa principle emorged at the very place and time 
in which S.ipadai&ya lived and worked. 


The vys:aiüta and disakota composers were moti- 
vated to iing in drastic changes in the tila aspect of 
our music by the utter confusion, duplication, irregula- 
rity and anaichy which pievailned in the wo:ld of cēšī 
tālas. Their contribution will be discussed in Section 
(VI). It suffices heie to say that the variability of the duia- 
tion of the laghu and consequently of the guru, pluta 
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and kakapida, the impracticably [factional — duratiens 
which the virima introduced into the lila āvaita, fancy, 
whim or caprice which replaced creative genius in 
formulation of new tālas ete, led to ihe existence of a large 
number of tālas with the same name but different structures, 
same Structures but differcat names and same siructuies 
but different durations ete. 

Ti is inte.esting that the very fiist attempt to bring 
system and science to this melange came from the self- 
same Mulabigalu where S.ipidariya lived and composed- 
Tui; is found in Taladipika of Sāļuva Gopatippendia 
who was the viceroy of Devarg&ya IT at Mulabigalu; 
his grandfather Siļuva Tippa had maried Hasima, 
elder sister of Dcvaràya Li. It is under this Dewaiiya's 
patronage that Kallingtha wrote his commentary 
Sangitakal:nidhi on $uügadeva's  Sangitiatnākura. 
Gopatippendra recoids his awaienes of the prolifeiation of 
(duplicate) tila structu:es (tc which he himself contributes 
as many as 2201). Gepatippa (which is colloquial 
deteiioratiion of ihe sam krta Gopatiipuraha:a ) intro- 
dues the concept of tila dasapizga for the fisst known 
time at the end of the second chapter of Tāladipikā: 

kalamàrgakriyang^ni graho jitik kala layah 

yāliļ prastirgkas-zeti tālaprēņt das-eiitih^! 

We shall conclude thi: section on Siipadaiigya with 
a brief study of the state of musical compositions in 
his time. indian music had. by the end of the [3th 
cent. ALC, developed a huge iepeitonie in number 
and varicty, Some 75 song forms had bred more than 
4,200 subvaiieties; proliferation. kad gone wild as in 
tala and aga. Vhe va ity in these is quile impressive, 
Itcatesed to a broad spectrum of laste and requbement, 


53. Kallināthu, op. cit. on op- cit, 5. 254-260, 
po. 1239-142 

54. Gopa Tippendra, Tāladipikā, MS. copy in Sri 
Varalakshmi Academies of inc Arts, Mysore 
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Thus there were songs which were delimited by specific 
restriction in raga, lala, chindas, asa and language (niryuk. 
taj aad those which were sò unreilricted (aniryukta), but 
simply retained the traditional or conventional character 
in words (matu) and music (dh:tu). There were very short 
songs such as dvipathaka, dvipadi, tiipadi and hargavard- 
hana; also lengthy ones like rigakadan a, ela. Songs set to 
tālā, songs without tila, songs set to tēla but containing 
gamakālapti passages; songs sung only to pres dialstruc- 
tures without tala; songs set to a single raga and single 
tāla, songs set to a gailand of rāgas but toa single tala; songs 
set toa single 14ga but to a garland of tilas; songs in beth 
rāgamālikā and tlamzlika, songs in à series of prosodial 
forms (vrttamslika) set a single raga; songs in parallel but 
connected garlands of raga, tāla and vta (raga-tila-vptta- 
maliki)ete. were sung in our music, In fast, Kallinātha records 
the instance of a rágakadamba variety called amredita which 
was composed by Gopilanayaka ( in the 13th century ) which 
jeatured 64 caranas (stanzas) cath of whi'h was performed 
in a different raga and a diffèrent tāla and a different vrtta.9* 


Time-honored or ‘classical’ compositions such às the 
&uddha sūdas (e. g. the eli, (henki or karanarwere performed 
in a music recital: metiical forms like tripadi and satpadi 
were alio featured. The musical i:epeitojre included songs 
meant for special occasions and festivals e. g. the spring 
fe tival, holi etc, and didactic songs which exhorted the 
listeners to detathment and spiritual quest e. g. carla; 
songs for rituals, celebiations and ceremonies such as for 
wedding, or viztory when dhavala-varietics were in demand; 
songs to suit special occasions for particular religious 
fais: e. g. manhgala and maigalīcāra. Folk song forms 
such as ovi, danti, dhollait, lolli, each segment of which 
concluded with a iefrain of the namesake woid were 
available. There were songs to accompany daily cheres like 


55. Kallinatha, op. cit. on op. cit. 4. 253. p. 305 
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corn-pounding, grinding or threshing, for narrating 
heroic exploits, pastoral pastime cic; also songs to stimulate 
valour in battles (ráhagl, vitašri), laudation of great achieve- 
ments (kirtidhavala) There were songs in prose without 
prosody or rhyme (gadya), songs without segmentation; 
songs with many segments (bhramara), songs with onomato 
pocic instrumental syllables  (pancabhahgi) songs in 
which a literary/poetic theme, descriptive theme or a narra- 
tive (story) theme was predominànt.58 

These and other songs weie composed in samskrta, 
kannada, telugu, tamil, Fa etc. Also a special language 
Called bhàpjira with its own auloncmy of grammar and 
vocabulary was developed for music compositions. This 
is an apabhramàa form of samskpta aud employs nonsensic 
syllables such as tuma, kuma, aya, iya, tiya, vēyi, re- 
amva etc. Bhápdira songs of Somes.vara III Vithalimatya 
Laksminarüyapa, Vyāsarāya, Purandaiadása, Venkajamakhin, 
Mudduveskatamakhin, Paidāla Gurumūtti $3stri and others 
are preserved even today. 


It isa sad mystery that this huge wealth, gathered 
over several centuries disappeared almost unaccountably 
in just about three hundred years. There is an inexplicable 
chasm in the history of our music between oral and 
textual tiansmissions in which the old suomerged and 
the new emerged. None of the musical treatises composed 
after the I4th cent. - with the notable exceptions of 
Pundarika "Vitthala's Naitanani.gaya and Bhavabhatta's 
Anüpa Sangitaiatnakaia and  Annamicárya's Sankirtana 
laksapim - desciioes even a single song form which 
held sway on the concert platform or in popular 
usage of the Limes, such as the kii, sulādi, vpttanüma, 
ugibhoga, pada, javali vaiņa, tillina, astapadi, daru 
and many forms which Were employed in the classical 


56. Pundaiika Vitthala, Nartana-nirņaya, 3, 2. 54-329; 
also sce, Sathyanarayana, R. comm. in 
Puņdarīkamālā, p. 418 
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or folk theatre fiom abzut the [5th to the 19th cent, 
A.C. The chapter on rīga in Tulaja’s Sangitasar&mrta 
where illustiative passages from numeious contem- 
porary musical form: is a happy exception; but its 
chapter on prabandha is strangely barien of such material! 


Itis in this context that a study of the song types 
composed by the vyāsakūļa-dīsgkūja savants should be 
taken up, Mention is already made of the possible deri- 
vation of the krti form and vyttanama by S.ipadaraya. 
The nascent state of these forms is indicated by the 
diverse trends and directions ai well as them etasta»le 
condition revealed by them in Sripadaraya's compositions. 
The emergence of the sulidi and upibhoga as two dis- 
tinct entities from the sālagarūda prabandha is discusesd 
by me elsewhere. *7 Since the veiy first availabie suladis 
and ugibhogas are of Syipidariya: he must have 
pioneered this change. ` l 


Such splitting was but the culmination of disinte- 
grating stresses which were building up within the 
salagasüda to a climax in the 15th cent. This is reflected 
in the writings of Katllinātha** The very first and 
siructuially the most massive and elabcrate of the sālaga 
sūda viz. the dhruva prabandha ieveals these symptoms 
in the l4th-15th centuries. According to Rīgārņava ** it had 
evolved into uttama, madhyama and kKanigtha vaiicties 
with 6, 5 and 4 component lines iIespectively. Uttama 
was obtsined by adding another line to the ābhoga 
in the standaid dhiuva prabandha (which had 3 lines 


57. Sathyanarayana,R., Suladis and Ugābhogas of 
Karnataka Music, pp. 68-74 

58. Kallinitha, op. cit. on op. cit. 4, 314-316, 
pp. 336-340 

59. ?, Rāgārņava, extr. Saragadhara, Šārngadhara 
paddhati, 1966-1975, pp. 293 - 294 et seq. 
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of udgraha, the third line also functioning as dhruva 
dhatu; and Lwo lines of ābhoga? so that it now had 
three lines of udgrāha and (hiec cf üábnoga. its udgriha 
was also altered by inserting a gamakalapti into its 
third (dhruva) line. The last line of the cltuma dūruva 
(or the third Abhega linc) contained the composer's 
Signature and was sung in a higher key and in gama- 
kalapti. The madhyama  dhruvaka conformed to the 
standard dhruva: its 5 lines were divided into 3 - udgraha 
and 2-abhoga lines, but the final line contained the compo- 
Scr’s signature and was sung in a higher key. The 
kanistha had only 2- instead of 3-Jines in udgraha 
as also in ābhoga. The second and fourth lines were 
sung in a slightly higher key and the latter incorpora- 
ted the composer's signature. Piesciiption of syllabic 
content (varpaniyama) was rendered more clastic to mean 
word content (padaniyama) if there could be no conformity 
to the former. Even when vaiņa niyama had to be 
rigidly followed, it was deiimited only to the first two 
lines. The impoitanee of the dhiuva prabandha is brought 
out by Šārngadhara who says that a gita (i.e. sālagasūģa 
song) without dhruvaka is like knowledge without wisdom, 
contemplation without harmony with the soul, gift without 
sincerity. Similarly, Sudh kalaša likens such a gita toa 
lake without water, *? 

Kallinatha delineates vividly the fluid state of the 
sālagaūjā. Varganiyama was no longer followed in any of 
the sixteen dhruva varieties; the order of udgrüha ete. was 
aibitiarily changed; tālas applied to them were diawn from 
heterogeneous sources; therefore even though many of them 
were shown under different names, they had the same tem- 
poral and rhythmic structure. The silagasGdas no longer con- 
formed to prescriptions of aksara, tāla, rasa and dhitu 
elements ctc. Therefore they had begun to lose their 


60. Sudhikalaáa, Sangitopanigat-sárocdhaia, 1. Ši, p'9 
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tructu:al and formal identity. Such violation of piescripiive 


suthority had extended from the  dhruva to maņtha 
and cther sengs of the silagasūģā class. Kallinatha defends 
their nominal and formal retention by arguing that they 
might have lost the power to bestow indirect .cr unseen- 
fruits (adrgtaphala) such as auspiciousness, affluence, longe- 
vity cic. because of such nonconfermily; they may have 
even lost their distinctive identity as musical forms; but 
hey still retain their most important, directly perceptible 
fruit viz. pepular appeal. 

The sālagasūja underwent three major changes during it 
transformation into the sulidi: the fist was thematic. Unti 
now they could be composed cn piactically any subject 
ranging from K^ ma to mokga; but from the !5th cent, onwaids 
they were w.itten to express love of God or to exhort 
he commen man to higher social, moral or culturasl 
values, The second change was in the tālas; the silaga- 
sida prabandhas employed only dedi tülas, whereas the 
sulidis employed oniy the seven $ulidi t.las viz. dhruva, 
mathya, rüpaka. etc. This transition occurred jn three 
phases: i) selection of simple and short desi tāla struc- 
tures and their fixation in anga with respect to number, 
order and type of accent in the tàlJa-availa: preference was 
given to such a tāla or tūlas if they were already used 
in the corresponding silaga sūģa prabandha. Such tāla, 
after -duc processing if any, was named after the praban 
dha itself; hence it acquired the name sulidi tāla. 
ii) rendering these tālas unambiguous, comprehensive 
and adequate b; giving them a form in which all rhythmic 
requirement: of current and potential music (or dance) 
practice could Se accommedated. Two opposite qualities 
had to be sonfsrr:d on them: enough rigidity to 
give them identity and stability: and cnoveh elasticity 
to accommodate additions and subtractions necessitated 
by changes in aesthetic requirements and conventions 
of present and future generations. iii) the development 
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of a single, uniform scheme by which these tālas could 
be applied, coordinated, stabili ed, and propagated in 
contemporary musical practice. These phares as well as 
the methodological] principles will bedisczussed in section 
(V) The third change was formal m whith  phnality 
was transformed into a single, continuous, coherent form. 
This was made possible by providing the three basic 
unities-unity in theme, unity in mood and unity in musical 
j c. melodic and rhythmic structure. This was done by 
prescribing a sequence suited to the particular requizements 
ofthe song and a rhythmic contiguity during tiansition 
which ensured cohe.ence and contnuity. In other words, 
seven different p abandhas were now strung together 
as stanzas of a single scnz. This was accomplished 
by offering them a recurrent melodi: pattern: in other 
words, a rigidly presciioed form which had the streneth 
and potentiality of generating a tradition, This last 
scems to have been strictly safeguarded in vaigņava 
menasterics ill comparatively recept times but owing 
to sociocultural changes now sweeping through our society, 
it is unfortunately becoming extinct. 


The sulādi had grown streng, proliferated and stabi- 
lised to such an extent that jn the 16th century, two 
futher changes were introduced in its form; enlarge- 
ment and athetisation. Athelisation was carried out in 
respect of an appendage of other associated prabandhas 
such as kanda and vrtta Which the salaga sida had in- 
heiited; enlargement by the addītien of two moie 
piabandhas viz. yati and thumari in the form of stanzas; 
in the 17th cent. they were changed te jhompata ard 
Tapani mujlya; jail wat ietaired as a concluding appen- 
dage under the name “jati 9! 


01. For details, see Sathyanarayana, R., op. cit. 
pp- 21-26 
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A fourth change was nominal, Inthe 16th-17th cent, the 
Sulidis were separated from the generality of song and 
was given the special distinguishing rame ‘gita? as cont. 
rasted with prabandha, The sulédi was so important and 
integral a part of karnataka music that they formed one 
of the four supporting pillars viz. calurdagdi. I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere how the term gita underwent another-and 
f inal.change in connolation in our music.9? 

It remains to mention that the three sulidis of Šri- 
pidarsya employ only the seven sulādi tālas: of thēs: the 
first (no. 2)falls beyond the classificatory scheme proposed 
by me clsewhcre, ® the second (no, 7) in class IV and the 
third (no. 30) into Ib roughly. The name suladi or 
gita docs not appeal to have been used by him for 
this composition, though in the next hundred years 
the term gita is definitely associated with this form 
by Rāmāmātya, 9* while Purandasadisa has unambigu- 
ously used the name suladi at the same time % and by 
Prasanna Verkajadāsa in the 17th cent. contempo- 
arily with Venkaiamakhin. 5? 


62. idhem. Karnataka Sagpita-vihini, pp. 271.2775 
idhem. Karnātakadali Kalegalu: Sangita, 
pt. |] pp. 14 

63. idhem. Suladis and Ugàbhegas of Karnitaka 
Music, pp. 36-39 

64. Rimimiatya, Svaramelukal"nidni. 5. 6. p. 29 

65, Puranda.adisa, Krti: Vāsudevanu nāēmāvalīa 
klrptiyanu in Purandara Sihitya Daisana, 
vol, ij, p. 119 

66, Prasanna Venkatadasa’ Krii: Tande Purandara 
dasara smarisuve, in ibid, vol. ii, no. 6, p. 78 

67. Venkatamakhin, Caturdandi prakašikš; 3, ll 


IV VYASARAYA : MUSICIAN AND COMPOSER 


Sri Vidyāraņya laid the foundations of Karnatak 
music; Vyisürüya came some 230 years later and helped 
build its edfice. He was a genius of many parts; he 
was an austere ascetic amid the pomp and  nageantrv 
of Krsnadeva r&ya's royal court; he served the cause 
the dvaita faith in both ways: he addressed dialectical 
scholarly works for the polemic; he propagated the 
simple tenets of the faith among the lasity through melo- 
dious short songs in their own colloquial language; he 
transcended frequently the confines of his own philoso- 
phical and religious outlook and taught enduring 
human values. 

Vvāsarūya spearheaded a true renaissance in music. 
He was a sturdy bridge between elitist (classical) music and 
the people's music, Some songs of ait music such as the 
Stivardhana — prabandha are available in manuscript 
sources; a few punegyric songs composed by Venkata 
mantri (sen of Bhayjēru Lakgmindiayana) and others 
describing Vyssarüva as abhinavabhaiata muni, sangītā. 
gama, a veiitable Tumbuiu, Nārada and Dattila in musi: etc. 
are preserved in old manuscripts. ®* Early in the [8th 
cent, Tulaia praises him as a renowned sangitavidya- 
sampiadāva piavactaka, (renowned promoter of the anci- 
cnt tradition of musical learning) 'vidyāsimhāsanādhyak sah 
(sovereign of the throne of vidya [nagari?],  kalpana 
catuānana (veritable fouifaced creatoi-qcd Brahma jn 
musical composition) and illustrates Vyasa.aya’s song 
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biginning with words ‘jayakarnStadhara’ for the ancient 
Srivardhana prabandha in the raga nari. He refers to 
Vy&saraya as ‘vyasapacaryo eva asmat-pürvacáryo' ‘tjivisrutal’ 
ie. a very famous precedent authority in music.? Thus he 
is described by both contemporary composers and a later 
musicologist as being both an authority and composer of 
prabandhas of traditional, elitist music, The suffix ‘appa’ 
indicates that he was fondly and respectfully 1eferred to 
Vyāsappa-ācārya ; this is in agreement with similar popular 
usage of his times eg. Rāmappa (for Rimámiátya), 
Kallappa (for Kallinatha); (both of whom were also 
"'übhinava bharata munr-s) Kanakappa (Kanakanayaka), 
Sinappa nāyāka, Varadappa nāyaka, Veikajappa nayaka 
(Veakatadri), Acyutappa (Acyutarāja), Timmappa 
(Timmarasa) etc. etc. 


Vyāsarāya witnessed, and contributed to, the acme of 
music in the Vijayanagara empire. Devaraya IL, Acyutaraya 
Krsnadevaraya and Verkatadri niyaka ete. of Vijayanagara 
were themselves highly profizient musicians, musicologists, 
and patrons, Under their patronage flowished and wrote 
such brilliant musicologist - composers like Rāmēmātya» 
Vitthalamitya, Bhaņģļāru Laksmīnārāyaņa, Pundarika 
Vitthala was another gieat musicologist of this time. 
Tallapakam Annamācīrya was a prolific composer from 
Andhra: so also Nijaguga Sivayogi from Karnataka. 
Vyasalüya attracted to himself such brilliant disciples ag 
Purandaiadāsa, Vādirāja and Kanakadāsa who stabilised 
and expanded Karnataka music through their prolifie coim- 
position". He founded two schools for promotion of 
dvaita philosophy and ifterature-the vyasakita and dāsakūta:* 


Perhaps the most enduring contribution of Vyāsarāya is 


the development of music for the people, instead of music 


n 


69. Tulaja, Saügitasuiümpta, 12, p. 158 
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for the kings or the elite, through his own songs and the 
songs of his disciples, Sa, this contribution of his will be 
examined here in some detail. This study suffers fiam the 
lack of critically edited source materials-and as is common 
with carly composers, lack of mītu or dhātu in helograph, 

Some 110 songs of Vyásaráya are analysed in this study; 
they are obtained from three sources:  Kesavadása (K) 
Hanumantha Rao (FD and Kavyapremi (Kp), the last has 
yiclded 85 krtis (pada), 7 sulīdis and 10  ugabhogas; the 
first offers a ¥rttanima, the second, [2 suladis, seme of 
which occur in the last also, with some significant musical 
variants”! The krūti (pada) format includes  goni-gitas 
which later came to be called javalis (nos. 50.2, 86, $8, 89, 
9], 93-1), venugitas (92, 93, 95.2, 98) and one Uddhava- 
gita which is part ofa bhramaragita complex (102) Both 
format and theme are inspirations from and follow-ups of 
the analogues from Siigidaraya. It is quite probable that 
Vy&saraya has composed other songs which may be classified 
in the bhramaragita complex corresponding to those of 
Šrīpīdarāya (nos. 7, 13, 16, 32, 39, 43) and will come to 
light when more of his songs are discovered, because if is 
in the 15th-l6éth cent. that the cult of Krsņu bhakti reached 
its zenith in both North and South India; Vyasarüya was 
undaubiedly its leader in South India in the I6th cent. The 
treatment of the krti (pada) form by the ratitrara viz. 
Sripadaraya (S), Vyásariya (Vi) and Vàdiriia (Vd) will be 
Studied fer growth and trends through a comparative, 
Quantitaliveand slruciuial analysis in a following section. 

It is convenient to iake up a similar study of the sulādis 
composed by the above ascetic triad here. Each sulidi of 

70. Keshavadasa, Beluru-, op.cit, Hanumantha Rao, 
Gorābāļa—Haridīgara pada—sulidigalu ; Kavyapremi, 
Vydsarayara Hādugaļu. 


71. References to songs in this source (Kp) are to page 
numbers. 
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ihe respective composer is indicated in brackets by its serial 
number occurting in the respective source. Variant names 
for raga and tāla offered by the respective apparatus criticus 
are shown in brackets, Each tila-name is abbreviated into its 
initial letter. Rīgas and tālas supplied conjecturally are 
shown by astciisk. 


Rigas asciibed to these sulzdis may new be examined. 
Three sulēdii cf S are known: nāļi (pantuvarali) (2) bhai- 
i2vi**?* (7Y and saranga (30). Gand Kp have together offeied 
thirteen suladis of Vr in which ragas ate ascribed to only 
six: mati(!, 16, 12), bhūpāli (9), pantuvarīli (II) aad 
sāranga (13). Ten sulidis of Vd aie noticed.*! Of these one 
(UE 91) has no specific i&ga ascription. Ragas used for the 
others are nīlīmbari (bhairavi) (6), pantuvarēli (UE4, 30), 
varáli (UZ 126) and sāveri (UE2 -5). Raga is conjecturally 
supplied *5 four sulidis of Vd: msyümàilava gaula* (32, 151) 
mohana* (UE 127) and pahadi* (ES 3) The antiquity 
(carliest mention) and evolution of these ragas are described 
by me elsewhere: nëtt (mare) 2 5th cent, ?* bhairavi c. 10th- 
ith cent," bhüpali c.lšth cent.” siranga 16th cent,** 


Dhruva-d, maihya-m. rüpaka-r, jhampi-j, triputa- 

1, aja-a, ¢ka-e, ādi-A, jati-y 

73. coniecturally supplied by the present wiiter. 

74. Fiem WNagaratna, T.N. (ed), Sri Vadirajara 
Krtigalu 

T5. By Vijayavaghavan, BS., ibid. pp. xxxxvi-xxxxvii 

76. Sathyanarayana, R, Karnataka Sangtta Vāhint 
pp. 207-209 

77. ibid. pp.91-92 

78. idhem. Viņīlakgaņa-vimarše, p.177 
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pantuvarali 17th cent.,5% nilambari c.1700,** varēli (varātī) 
c. Sth cent"? sāveri (sāvarīj 11-12th ceņt*. The name 
māyāmālava gouda occurs for the first time in the 18th cent.5* 
Both name and form evolved from mālavagauda which 
Saragadeva equates with turuskāgāuģa.** (13th cent); the 
‘latter is described by Jagadekamalla, c. 115095, Mohana 
occurs for the first time in the late 17th or early 18th. cents” 
while pahadi (padi) occurs in the !3ih-16th cent*š for the 
first time. 


Vijayaraghavan’s conjectural supply of tala names is 
anachronistic; in any event, since no holograph of the 
dhātu or mātu of any of these composers is available, it has 
to be concluded that all the above rāgas, notwithstanding 
the great antiquity of some and the comparatively recent 
origin of some, were used by performers rather than by the 
original composers and therefore represent a living, 
popular tradition, 


The sequences of tālas occurring in the above sulādis 
may now be examined: 


S 2) dmt(r)yr(iDajatey 
7) dmtra(d)jtr)ē(j)j(r)e(A) 
30) d(r)mr(t)ae(A)y 


80. idhem. Karnātaka Saagitavahini, p.306 

$1, idhem, Vīņšlaksaņa-Vimarše, pp. 153-154 

82, Malanga, op. cit, p.129 

83. Sathyanarayana, R., Vindlaksapa - Vimarse, pp. 
313-321 

84. ibid. pp. 151-152 

85. Šārngādeva, op. cit. 6.769, p. 383 

86. Jagadekamalla, op.cit. loc. cit. 

87. Sathyanarayana, R., Vipilakgaga-Vimarse, pp. 182-- 
184 

88. idhem. Karnataka Saigitavahini, p8.4 
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Vr D dmrjjtaey 
2) dmrjtaey 
3) dmraey 
4) dmrjey 
3) dmtaetry 
6) dmitaAey 
7) dmritaey 
8) dmī(i)a(t)oy 
9) dmrtey 
10) dmtaey 
11) dmtaAy 
12) dmrjtaAy 
13) dmtaAy 
Vd (6) d(i)m(ajt(d,j)ritt) A(a,o,t)e(A)a(tyA( r 
(a,e,m)y 
32) dmdjratey 
151) dmejtacy 
UE 4) dmtriraaAy 
UE 30) dmrjtaaAy 
UE 97) dmr*(jA)*taA *ey 
UE 126) dmtjtaAv 
UE 127) (dmtjrae)*y 
ES 5) (dm)*tajtae 
UE 2-5) dmrtja Ay 
Since the number of sulādis available is small, the 
validity or generality of inferences which may be drawn 
from them would not be high. Bearing this in mind, a few 
observations may be made. Occurrence of variant tālas 
indicates that the composer's original prescription or assign 
ment or sequence was not always followed by performers ; 
ie. the niryukta character of the sulādi was eroded. 


89. Numbers correspond to those in G. 
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This is :eflected in Kallingtha’s comment as mentioned 
abave? "This supports further his statement that the word- 
text of the sulidi no langer coufo: med to rules prescribed in 
respect cf number of syllables cr words per Jine, a: seen in 
the vari22le application of tālās io the same stanza. Some 
coliative sources indeed do not cuniain tila names for one or 
more stanzas in the same sulādis, Thus itis not possible to 
unequivecally determine the o:ig:nal tāla ascripticn for these 
suladis by the composer. Howeve., theie is a general and 
rough compatibility in the relative iine-engths ie. syllabic 


quantity of the stanzas and the corresponding tēla varia 
in most of these suladis. 


The suladi emerged fo.m zālaņa dda prabandha which 
Was prescribed in respect of sequence of its components. It 
retained this sequence by and large during its transition in 
the I8th-f6th cent: This is reflected in Vr tl, 2, 7, 12), Vd 
(151). The order is maintained more oy less even if one or 
more tilas do nol occur in the song e.g. 5 (30), Vr (3, 4, 6, 
8, 9, 10, ii, 13), Vd (UE 30). ^s indicated above, prescrip- 
tional autherity had begun to erode and new trends were 
beginning to emerge. One such trend wai some liberty 
taken in the sequence e.g. S (2, 7), Vd (22, Ut 4, UE 1261. 
Theorctical texts are silent as to Whelher each constituent 
prabandha among the sālagasūjas should be nese sarily used 
and ised, or]v once in a single sulādi. Ne examples of 
salata Suda Pragandhas are now available : hence it is not 
possi»le to resolve this silence in teima cl coniempoiary 
musical practice. [tis clear howevei, that When the salara 
sugas transited into the sulsdi, the composers of the latter 
assumed the liberty to omit one or moie of the constitcent 
prabandhas and to repeat onc or more of them; as a 
corollajv, tis omission or repetition applied to the 


— 


90. Vidc footnote no. 58 
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corresponding tālas. Instances of such omission are found 
in S (30). Vr (3, 4, 8, 9, 10, lI, 12, 13) Vd (UE 126). 
Examples of repetition are S (2,7), Vd (6, 32, UE 126, Es-5). 
"here are two interesting cas^s of successive repetition : Vd 
(UE 4, UE 30). It is further interesting that repetition is 
re-tri:ted to ‘t as in S(2), Vr (5), Vd (UE 126), ‘a’ Vd (UB 
4, UE 30), and ‘A’ {Vd 6). Successive repetition may be 
discounted as they are esthetically poor and since they occur 
in unique exemplars. Other repetitions are fairly distant in 
a single song and may be esthetically tolerated, 


The next observation refers to the use of āditāla (A). 
This tāla was deiived as an inversion of jhompata tāla 
which was ccnstituted from druta, druta and laghu. This 
existed as a deii tāla viz. dvitiya. When the laghu jāti 
concept was uniformly applied to the suladi tālas, this 
merged into catuiasinjati triputa tala. Its name ic, ‘adi: 
tāla was ratiocinated in two ways : it could be considered as 
formed from the name sake defi tāla to which two ckatala 
units were added ; also, it was employed as the first tala to 
which the beginner was introduced in the abhyāsagāna in 
Karnataka music. Again, the jhompata tāla probably 
deiived its name from the namesake, parent šuddha sūda 
piabandha whith was prescribed to be sung to one of six 
tālas: girugi, dvitiva, trtiya, nibsaru, pratimantha and 
ekatila according to .Somesva:a?! and to one of the 
following ten tālas according to Šārnīgadeva?* nihsaru, 
kudukka, triputa, pratimagytha, dvitiya, gārugi, rasa, 
yatilagna, addatili, eka, The jhompaja(-da) prabandha 
was known after the name of the respective tāla. Of these, 
dvitiya jhompata and a variety of majhya called ragana— 
mathya were admitted into the sulādi complex so that the 


91. Someivara, Sarvajüa-, op. cit. 4. 16. 537-538, p.80 
92. Šārngadeva, op. cit. 4. 166, 167. p.260 
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prabandha: as well as tālas Were nine in the suladis. Tt js 
noteworthy that the sulīdis of the haridásas aie conspicuous 
by the absence of Jhompata tāla and that āditāla is used 
instead. (A few manuscript sources reveal the use of 
ragana mazhya tāla also). Thus +A? is used doubtfully in §, 
but increasingly in Vr and Vd. This reflezts an important 
change which was occurring in the limes viz. in:roduction 
of the laghujāti concept and reorganisation of tala 
Structures. It may also be noted that 'A' occurs almost 
always terminally (or occasionally penultimately) and 
replaces ‘e’. This i; Probably because the avarta span of 
the ekatala is 100 short and has no distinguishing rhythmic 
(or ‘beat’) Personality of its own. 


mea s mo atn 
93. Vetkaļamakhin, op. cit, 3. 111-113 


V TĀLA REORGANISATION 


It is now opportune to examire the contribution of 
haridasas in geneialand ofthe yatitraya in paiticular to the 
ievolution in tāla which swept over Karnataka music at this 
lime, These changes were profound and farieaching. 
Hindustani music, influenced by Persian music, employed 
the tabla as the tila expounding instrument thicugh the 
concept of theka which enunciated the organisation of the 
avaria in terms of accentuation, This became a differenti_ 
ating and enduring feature of Hindustani music. It is 
cha,acteristic of Kainataka music that it rang in all the 
transformations strictly within the limits of tiadition and 
thus retained historical continuity. 


That classical Indian music had the same, uniform, 
single tāla system before the 14th cent. may be inferred 
from music and dance treatises of the period. Tala may be 
defined as a temporal device which performs the following 
functions: it measures out sangita ie. singing, instru- 
“mentation and dancing in time; it quantitatively deter- 
mires and fixes these agglutinative arts in terms of duration 
of their elemental events: thus it is a time matrix for them ; 
it provides unity of peiformance through simultaneity i.e. 
several performers may execute the same event at the same 
moment; each event may be exactly located against a 
continuously fluent temporal background through conti- 
nuity; thes tāla iesolves the linearity of time into these two 
dimensions, The measuring unit is a spirally recurrent 
(āvaita) constant span of time, the quantity of which- 
neither too long noi too short-is dete mined by aesthetic 
and technical exigencies: the span i: divided into *o:gans 
(avayava, anga) by constantly placed accents or beats 
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(ghata or pāta); because of its continuity, the tāla measures 
and fixes not only an event, but also silences or pauses in 
music and dance; it bestows spatiotemperal unity on the 
fluent corpus of melody and on the fluent corpus of formal 
kinematics in dancing, it also provides a temporal foil to 
the song or dance through a constantly and uniformly 
recuniing rhythmic background against which a predeter- 
mined or ex tempore cross-rhythmic theme, inherent in 
music or dance or independent, may be compared or 
contrasted; it confers convergence, direction and stability 
on the intrinsic and extzinsic rhythmic content of song or 
dante. 


Tālas we:e classified as mirga or dešī in ancient Indian 
music. The former weie five viz, caccatpuja, cicaputa, 
udghajia, satpitiput;ia and sampakvegiika; these weie 
regarded as ihe archetypes of all other tālas — collectively 
called desi-which weie derived or geneiated fiom them. 
The mārga tālas we.e constituted only from three angas viz. 
laghu, guru and pluta which were inspired from, and coiies- 
ponded to their prosodial, namesake analogues. The 
dedi tālas had three more besides these viz. viiáma, druta 
and niksabda (=kškapīda or hamsapida) Of these, druta 
was defined with a duration of half that of the laghu and 
laghu of five short syilābies. Guru, pluta and nibsabda had 
double, tiple and quadruple dwaiions of the laghu 
respectively. The desi tālas were formed by various 
permutations and combinatious as well as different numbers 
ofthese, By dividing cach uniiaiy duration of the dvarta 
(pādabhāga) into three, four and five parts, techniques of 
triple (tiyasra), quadruple (caturasra) and quintuple 
(khaņģa) times became possible. The quantity of the tala 
span (varia) could be expanded or contracted through the 
prāņas (vital aspects) kala, kalà and mārga. The consti- 
tuent organs (anga) of the tala were maiked by sounded 
(sašabda) and silent (nibsabda) manual acts (kiiya), The 
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commencing position of the melody line in the tāla-āvarta 
was maiked by graka. The overall pace of the tāla, deter- 
mined by the quantity or mitra of each unit (pàdabhzga) of 
"he tāla was defined as laya. The temporal pattern 
emerging from the inhercnt distribution of the angas was 
defined as yati. The scheme of ta»ulating all possible 
permutations of angas to yield together the same total time 
Span of a given tala-avarta or an aga thereof was known 
as prastāra. Laghu, which deteimined the durations of the 
guru and pluta, was rigidly assigned a duration of five 
short syllables in mirga tālas; the number of dēši tālas was 
not fixed; indeed, they num5ered several hundreds in the 
haridása-age in Karnataka music and were still prolifer- 
ating. Laghu still determined the quantity of the āvarta 
because guru, pluta and nibsabda were defined relative to 
it, but its quantity was variable; there weie three kinds of 
laghus with durations of four, five and six syllables 
respectively in practice in deši tālas. The virama Was 
defined with half the duration of the aūga preceding it; 
therefore its quantity was also relative and often, 
was of inconvenient fractions. 


This then, is briefly the conceptual and empirical material 
which the mādhva saints ipherited from their musical 
forebears. The endless permutative possibilities and 
extensive practice had yielded a huge crop of deși tālas; 
paradoxically these very reasons for their prolifizity also 
tolled the knell of their dissipation. For, excessive preli- 
feration and excessive usage led to excessive permissiveness 
and conseqvently to insecurity, slackness, anarchy and 
disorganisaticn in tāla. The yaliliaya and their haridāsa 
disciples guided our music with vision, wisdom and 
brilliance in these critical times and conferred on it direction 
and destination in practice ; musicologists of Karnataka and 
from Karnataka stabilised and authenticated it in theory. 
Their main contributions may be briefly listed here. 
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L They replaced hundreds of deii tālas obtaining wide 
usage with only nine or ten tālas. In this, their genius lies 
in the fact that the latter were not of their own creation, 
but were derived from an carlier parallel tradition; 
they constructed necessary theoretical paiameters, refined 
them with adequate methodology and established them with 
revised names and revised forms. They used three sources 
for this purpose: i. The revised forms or names were not 
unknown to practice or theory ; even as long ago as in the 
]2th cent, Hai;ipaladeva?* mentions them. That these 
wee well known in Karnataka is proved from, 
references to them by the Kannada poets Aggaļa* Palku:ik[i 
Somsnātha,** Candrāšekhara,*? Bāhubalit etc. ii. Folk 
music and metrical structures had already contained time 
measures Such as ragapa marhya, kuru {= tuiupu = are) 
jhampe, tivude etc. The haridāsas refined them theoreti- 
cally and brought them into the fold of ait music, iii. These 
tilas were already piescribed for salagashda prabandhas 
fiom eaily times, The haridāsas transformed these tālas 
into sulādi tālas and the prabandhas into sulsdis, For ihis 
purpose they adapted the tālas which were then already in 
wide usage viz. pratimathya, baddhapana = adda = triputa, 
vatilagna, jhampā, dvitiya = turanga, kudukka = prati = 
varnayati and eka = adi and adapted them with minor 
changes; these were established in different names and 
slightly different forms. It should be noted that in order to 
achieve this, sometime: both name and form had to be 
exchanged. 


94, Haripiladeva, op. cit. 5.184-200 

95. Agsala, Candiapiabha-puranam, 15. 52, 72 

96. Somanātha, Pālkuriki-, Panditaradhya Caiitramu, 
Parvata-prakaranamu, pp.446,447,449 

97. Candrasekhara, Pamp&3sthana-vainanam, 74, p.27 

98. Bzhubali, Nagakumiracaritam, 22.98 
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2. Further changes were introduced in the concept of 
deii, and in the asga, technique and method of tāla. Many 
tālas such as vijaya, darpana, caccail were called deii but 
Weide never associsted with folk music ; they were dešī only 
to the extent that they were different from caccatputa etc, 
just as all musical material which we now regard as 
classical was defined as desi by Matanya. But the tāla 
complex erected by the haridasas was truly desi in origin ; 
the haridāsas not only endowed them with a ‘classical status 
but stabilised ihem to the exclusion of ali other talas which 
had come down in use over hund.eds of years in art music, 
This was indeed a significant contiibution. 


Musicians and musicologists of the haridisa-age 
athetised guru, pluta and nibsabda from contemporary tāla 
piactice and ictained only diuta and laghu. Guru and pluta 
commenced on a single sounded beat and their relatively 
longer durations had to be executed without the prop of 
intermediate kriyā-s; kikapada indeed, had to sustain the 
duration of four laghus through only nihšabda kriyas. These 
were neither useful to, nor compatible with ordinary 
contemparary melodic usage. The guru however, was at 
once completely cut off but was retained at first for some- 
lime in natya dandi dhruvatala. Since they adopted, adapted 
or retained only such tālas in which no aīga was longer in 
duration than the laghu, they lent themselves readily to 
universal, popular use. 


3. Itis at this time that the laghu was revised and 
reorganised. lts variable value of the durations of four 
five or six short syllables in desi tala practice was fixed at 
the constant value of four syllables uniformly in ali talas. 
This provided a natural rhythmic base of quadruple 
movement so that the entire corpus of melody gained unifor- 
mity, convergence and balance, This standard value has 
remained in usage evcn today. 
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4. Before the standardisatizn of the laghu, musical 
practice in respect of tāla wai rampant with confusion and 
inconsistency. Even from merely theoretical descriptions, it 
could be seen that the tālas jhagtuka, adda, and vaikunda 
(a variety of nib.aru) all had the same siructure viz. two 
drutas and two iaghus; similaily — darpaga-madana- 
maka:anda, niķsāru-hamsalīlā-hamsa, jayašil?--kamala, 
udikgaga-saundara - ragaņa maptha, dheikī-vaiņamaņrha, 
karuga-amaia,  tribhaági-satilila, krīdā-nanda, šankha- 
prati, mangalabhaiana-piatimattha, kanta-iati, kalapa— 
vicāra, tptīva -- anta- akrigā, — varnabhinna -- rājamrgēnka, 
abhanga--utsava, vijaya-dvītiya etc. révealed only a 
nominal, but no stiuctuial difference. Differences in them 
were in lerm; of relative du.ations because the laghu and 
hence the other angas had differert sizes. When the mirga 
talas became obsolescent, their laghu of five syllables alse 
disappeared. With this also disappeared the ai bitrariness 
of the laghu-size in dēši tālas. Hence the quantitative 
differences between the above talas disappeared, leaving 
only norminal differences. In such a state of confusion and 
inconsistency, the practical exponents, led by the haridasas 
obviated such talas and hence their ambiguity and incon- 
sistency, and in their place established a simple, compre- 
hensive, compact and logical tāla system. 

5. The standardisation of laghu led to the standardisa- 
tion of druta also. Defined with half the duration of laghu. 
use of druta led to very complex values for the tāla āvarta 
which were impracticable in actaal musical practice; with 
the standardisation of daghe into four syllables, this 
difficulty was removed ; fuither, the druta was defined 
with a duiation of two short syllables as an independent 
anga in its own right. The excessiveness of the number of 
laghus and drutas in deš! tālas was now avoided, limiting 
each of them io 2 minimum of one and maximum of three; 
Thus the avarta value became viable, neither too long 
nor too short. 
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6. In the early days the position and scope of the 
virāmā Were indefinite and ambiguous. All ancient autho- 
rities have described the virēma but have not offered it the 
status of a separate tāla-aīga; by and large, it was 
regarded as of the form of pause occurring ofter the kriya of 
a given ajga* Jt lacked ghāta or silent manual acts such as 
avapa and had no independent existence. It could be 
suffixed to every aàga and assumed, as indicated above, 
half the duration of tho laiter. Therefore both the aūgas 
and the àvaita could assume alte:nalive values; thus with 
the same set of angas, the āvaita could take various values 
by adding the required number of virāmas; also it was 
possible to resolve similar cr same tēla structures into 
different entities by adding an adequate number of virāmas 
arbitrarily or by design at appropriate positions. Thus 
when suffixed to druta, laghu, guru, pluta and nibsabda, 
it assumed 0.25, 0.5, I, 1,5 and 2 times the value of the laghu 
respectively ; when the laghu came to be standardised into 
a value of four short syllables (akgara) and thus equated 
with the mitra, these values weie i, 2, 4, 6, and 8 akgaras 
respectively. 


Even though tālas werc endowed with variety, vari- 
ability in duration and differentiability, these very reasons 
resulted in uncontrolled proliferation of tala structures 
because of whimsically or capriciously designed order and 
number of aágas; thus the virāmā became a curse instead of 
a boon; many an impracticable tala was created through 
or only because of, peimutative possibilities. Some effort was 
also made at this time to elevate the viráma into an anga. 


The brilliant acumen displayed by the haridisas and 
other musicians of this age in this context is admirable : 
when the laghu is standardised with a value of four 
syllables, druta-viráma assumes a duration of one syllable, 
This was now given an independent status and named ‘anu 
(anu-)druta' ; when it thus became ‘an aüga, it was 
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performed with the sašabda kiiy: of a ghātā. This auto- 
matically obviated its usc as an appendix to guru, pluta and 
ņihšabda in degi-talas ; for if the viràma were :etained, ihe 
ávartas of tālas such as dvitiya and tptiya would involve 
complex, residual time fractions, thus rende:ing iheir 
performance both complicated, imp:ecise and unbalanced, 
ending up with a vigama yali. Therefore its use was 
necessarily limited to druta and laghu. In fast, the notion 
of tripuja tala arose fiom such considerations ; its structure 
Was inaugurated a: druta-virima, druta, diuta. When the 
virāma was transfermed into anudiuta, the beats (ghāta) 
now had syllabi: dmations of 2, 3. 2, 2-since the laghu 
was prescribed with a value of four short syllables, 
Jhamps tila also commenced its career with the structure 
druta-virāmā, laghu, druta, diruta, anudruta, Jaghu. But 
when tilas had to commence with a laghu by conventional 
rule (exception: rūpaka tēla), the initial drutavirama of 
triputa tāla was naturally transformed into a laghu of a 
duration of three short syllables. This was facilitated with 
the application of the laghujati concept to tālas. Similarly, 
jhampa tila was transformed into laghu, anudruta and 
druta. An unwiitten rule that a tāla should not commence 
with an anudruta appears io emerge from this age. In any 
case, the exemplar degi t3las which Were adapted a: svlādī 
tālas started from à laghu with the above two exceptions ; 
these two instances show that the drutavirama was lans~ 
formed by decomposition into anudruta and druta. However 
the viria Was used in the desi tālas, the manner in which 
the anud.uia was peiformed in the sulādi tåla; had no 
alternative, For when as an appendage with a value cf one 
half of the precedent utga, the value of the ti18.a, khagda, 
migia and sankirpa Jaghus with the vi, án;ia would have been 
4.5, 75, 105 and 135 short syllables. This would 
have rendered inoperative the basic principle that the 
duration of a single syllable is unit or irreducible minimum 
of time in the kriyá, àága or àvarta of a tala. Nor could it 
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be retained as a suffix of the caturašra-jāti laghu; for, in 
that case it would become a duplication of thetrišrajāti laghu 
in dvikala or have a value of six short syllables which had 
just then been scrapped in deii tilas. The anudruta 
successfully circumvented these problems and entered the 
jhamps tila in an unequivocal way. Thus the anudruta 
which was born ambiguously during Simhabhüpala's times, 
became a definite, independent entity in the Talakalabdhi 
of Acyutaraya due to the experimentation it received from 
ihe Vaigpava saint singers of Karnataka. 


7. When the anudruta, druta and laghu were sovun- 
ambiguously determined, tripuja tāla was left with a laghu 
of three syllables even though the laghu was standardised 
with four syllables. The ha:idasas now proceeded to extend 
the concept of lazüu. They continued to regard the laghu 
as determining the natuiē and structure of the tala. An 
earlier form of the lagha which had six syllables duration 
and was called tzyasra was now diminished to half size and 
ietained as triš.ā laghu. Durations of 4, 5, 7 and 9 syllables 
Were now enunciated for the laghu which was called 
cuturaš.a, khanga, in:$.a and saüki.Qa respectively, These 
were 1egarded not a. independent entities but as compre- 
hended in the concept cf the laghu and hence as kinds (jati) 
of laghu. Thus the pu:pose and scope of the laghu were 
now extended to cover the functions, though not the 
quantities of the guru and pluta. The laghujātiis füst 
enuaciated by Acyutaiaya in the 16th cent, 


At first, the laghu was employed trigra jāti only in the 
triputa tāla, in the caturasza jāti only in dhruva, mathya, 
rüpaka and eka tālas. in the khanda jāti only in ajtatala, 
leaving the satkiiga jēīti without application. Owing to such 
specific associations, cach laghu játi became integrated into 
the definition of the respe:tive tala, for almost two hundred 
years, till the end of the 1.th cent. The only reason for 
this is that the Vaigņava saint singers employed three tālas 
with the above specific laghu-jātis in sulādis and othet 
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songs, Thus triputa tāla came to be synonymous with 8 
trišrā jati laghu, jhampa tala with a mišra jāti laghu, atta. 
tēla with a khapda jāti laghu, and dhruva-majhya-rūpaka- 
eka tālas with catuiagra jāti laghu. In other words, triara- 
jāti tripuja tila for example, was a distinct, independent 
tala, uniquely but not generally defined, not a variety of 
triputa t3la. 


In course of time, this concept was extended: laghu 
was conceived of as genus and its jati as species; laghu was 
gencral; its jati was particular, Thus the Jaghu could 
assume any or all the jatis in all the tālas, since anudruta 
and druta could not be processed. Similarly, the laghujati, 
prefixed to the tala name, became quantitatively descriptive 
whercas the tala name, till now quantitatively descriptive 
became only qualitatively descriptive. But it did not gain 
much ground with the Music Trinity or their Schools, for 
their compositions assume the above restrictive svnonymi- 
sation, on the lines laid down by the haridà:as. Talas with 
all the laghujitis are found only in svarajati, vaiga and 
pallavi-only in demonstration of scholarship or sophistry. 
These forms emerged in our music only some 250 years ego. 


& Yet another feat performed by the haridasas in the 
constructicn of the sulédis may be noticed. This is in respect 
of jhompata tala to which reference has alrcady been made. 
It ;emained an independent entity tili the i5th- 16th cent, for 
tiipura tila was applied in its catuiadra jāti laghu and was 
synonymised with iditsla only compaiatively recently in the 
history of Kainataka music, probably not eailier than the 
Lsth cent, Therefore the collative souices which give 
āditāla for the sulādis which are discussed here should be 
dated from this peiiod. 


9. A consequence of regarding each tila as a distinct, 
independent entity possessing an invariable affinity for a 
specific iaghujáti may be noticed here The haridasas 
reconstructed and stablished these talas for the purpose of 
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setting their several thousands of songs to them. These 
songs were not composed solely for their aesthetic beauty: 
rather, they were intended prima:ily as attractive, popular 
vehicles of the social religious, spiritual, ethical and 
other values enshrined in their word-content. Their 
objective-and achievement-lay in the dissemination of these 
values among the common man without making demands 
on him for special training, taste or equipment ia art 
music. Such propagation had to pioceed at the ievel of thc 
common householder with his unlearned womenfolk and 
children. Therefore the quantum of music required for this 
pul pose was just enough for the laeity to sing for themselves 
in attractive and popula: tunes and rhythms, simple, colloquial 
direst words enshrining the essence of veda, upanigat, 
puriga, itihisa; smpti, dharmasistia, nitigistra and other 
traditional lore. In short, tālas had to applied to songs in 
which the words were of prime importance and the melody 
was secondary. If these words weie set in prosodial 
structures, they would have missed the song-foimat and 
universal usage. Therefore factors such as loose prosody 
(if any), variable syllabic quantity per song-line, approxi- 
mate rhyming, non-conformity to syllabic phrasing (gaua- 
vinyāsa) etc, became virtues instead of defects. Therefore 
many of their songs were, in ail probability, yathaksara 
prabandhas originally (i.e. songs in which musical duration 
closely approximated to syllabic duration). So, tālas in 
expansive, slow tempo-or extended mitra quantities,-even 
middie tempo-became irrelevent for such songs: close 
contiguity of the constituent elements of pattein is an 
important criterion for the ieady intelligibility or discern- 
ment of the pattein. Theiefoie, the haiidasas contracted 
the padabhaga du.aticü (Le. duration between any two 
succesive ‘counts’ cf the tala and adapted the tālā structure 
to diuta-lava; the talakiiyas which accordingly were fast, 
were reduced only to the initial beats (ghāta). Such a 
sounded beat is called ‘chapu’. Such tālas were then called 
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chapu tālas. Such abbreviated forms of the tala have survived 
even now as rüpaka chāpu, khaņģa chāpu and mišra chapu. It 
suffices to observe here that the nibsabda kiiyās have comple- 
iely disappeared from them and that though originally 
designed for fast tempo, they serve the madhya and vilamba 
layas also in contemporary musical practice, 


10. One more contribution of the haridāsas to the 
sulādi tala system may be mentioned he:e in conclusion. 
Some among the ten vital aspects of the tāla (tāladaša prāņa) 
had outlived their usefulness and grown overcemplex. The 
haridāsas athetised: marga, yati and prastiia; they limited 
the scope, but focussed the function, of kriyā. Kāla prāņa 
perhaps did not exist per se before their time, ox if it did, it 
was nebulous, The haridásas gave it a new dimension in 
the sense of progressively doubling relative specds. e.g. 
first speed, second speed, third speed etc. Similarly, they 
obviated the technique of expanding/magnifying the avaita 
span (e.g. dvikali, cātuskalā etc.) progressively in doubling 
quantity (kali priņa) and strengthened instead the lava 
piàpa. Trvas.a, caturasra etc. in ancient Indian tēla 
system connoted equal divison of the pádabhaga into 3, 4 
elc. equal parts so as to yield distinct gaits. Indeed tālas 
were classified as tryagia or catuias.a. With the passing of 
dest tālas, ihi; important Kinematic iechnique was tans- 
planted into the sulādi tālas by ihe haridāsas, Thus they 
tiansferied ihe concept from the tāla to its unit viz. tāla- 
bhāga. in modern parlance 3, 4, 5, 7 or 9 equal divisions 
of the padabhaga and kinematic events occurring in such 
patterns aie called trigia, caturaára, khaņja, mibia and 
saākiiņa gati or nadal in music or dance. in other words, 
the j&ti concept was extended from the laghu to its unit. viz. 
the pādabhāga. Nadai has become both important and 
integral to Karnataka music and to various forms of classical 
and folk dances, Such nadais or gatis may be obseived in 
whole stanzas of sulidis. 


VI VYASARAYA : VRTTANAMA AND GADYA 


Let us return to the study of Vyāsarāya and examine his 
two remaining musical forms: vrttanàma and gadya. His 
vrttanàma, beginning with the words 'ksjayya enna mita ` 
pürthane" is extracted by Keshavadasa?? in chàiputila and 
in a tune which he identifies with that of a song ‘p&lisu 
paņģharipurirāyē" which must have been popular some 50: 
years ago but which i: now lost. It consists of a one-line 
pallavi and nine units of vrtta-nàma in whicha vytta is 
followed by a nima, These aie called šloka and pada by 
him respectively, though celicwheie!'" he designates them 
as vrtta and nama, Each šloka and each pada has four 
lines. The šlokas do not rhyme and possess variable 
syllabic extent,!Ü! and have no discernible metrical 
pattern, However, there scems to be a caesura ofter the 5th 
syllable in most lines. The pada (nüma) stanzas also have 
variable extent and no discernible moraic pattern per line, 
There is some internal rhyming. The stanza line is roughly 
double that of the šloka. The composer's signature occurs 
in the final linc of the final pada. The theme is the content 
of Bhagavadgītā, delineated in a simple, diest literary 
style. The song takes on an antiphonal character, being 
dialogues between Dhr!aiastra- Sa jaya and Arjuna-Kygna. 


A similar song of Purandaradisa may be noticed here.1? 


99, Keshavada:a, Beluru-, op. cit. p.107 

100. idhem. Sri Haridāsa Sīhitya, pp. 272-276 

101, 13-13-14-13; 13-12-14-13; 12-]1-11-13,; 12-12-13- 
12; 14-13-12-11; 12-13-12-13; 13-13-13-15; 12-13- 
12-13; 13-13-13-12 

102. : Purandaradāsa, Purandara Sahitya Daršana (cd.) 
Ramachandra Rao, S.K., vol.2, no, 142, pp.312-319 
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This is closely affined to the vpitanüma, from which it 
differs in three ways: i. Its šlokas are in samsk[ta. ii 
The ¿lokas are probably borrowed.?? iti. The padas are 
free translations of the respective ilokas. 


This song commences With a samskrta šloka ‘atbhimile 
sthitam padmam’, lt is called "brdayakamala-minasapuja? 
with some aptness and 'bhagavadgītēsāra” with little justi- 
fication. Its iheme is the description of the nādīcakras aud 
their presiding deities in the yoga body. It teaches practice 
(sadhana) for liberation (mukti). The song consists of 17 
sections, in which each contains a numbe: of metrical lines 
in samskrta, followed by its translation or paiaphrase in 
Kannada. The šloka ts not designated with iāga; the 
translation is always in the form of a song (pada) for which 
rága and tala are given. The scng lines invariably rhyme 
on the second svilable, The šlokas were sung, if at all, in 
the same raga in which the ianslating stanza was 1endered, 
The lokas are all in the anustubh metre, except in the 
second section, whichis in imdravajiā mete. Following 
is the analysis of the song. 


šloka pada 
unit no lines lines raga tila 
1 1,2 24-5 2*--3 sāvēti jhampe 
2 3,4 4 4 - i 
3 5,6 T » » » 
4 7,8 " 8 kalyani chapu 
5 9 2 4 » aļļa 
6 10,11 2+3 m bhairavi — chapu 
T 1213,14 2+2+3 - » » 
8 15,16 244 " T T 
9 17,15,19 6 » Saveri eka 
10 20,21 4 » - - 


103. Ramachandia Rao, S.K,, op. cit. ncte on p.315 
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11 22,23 a 8 - » 
12 24 2 4 2 » 

13 25 3 - T T 

14 26,27 4 = pantuvarāli chspu 
15 2809 " " E » 

16 30,31 + ” T T 

17 32,33 R 8 2 us » 


The first two lines of pada in section (1) marked with an 
asterisk above and commencing with the words ‘hrdaya- 
kamaladasiadala’ (hence the name of the song) are indicated 
as pallavi, presumably to be sung as refrain at the end of 
each pada. This segment does not fulfil the normal 
semantic, textual function as in a normal song because it is 
continuous in theme with the remaining three lines of the 
same section and does nat naturally dovetail in meaning at 
the end of each pada. Presumably, the šlokas were sung 
without refrain, A possibility js that the &lokas Were nor 
sung at all so that the song consisted of 17 stanzas 
following a pallavi, and that the $lokas were a transmis- 
sional interpolation wherein the scribe indicated the 
original texts of which the padas Were translations. In this 
case the song has no affinity with vrttanama. 


Tt is useful to study three other available vrttanümas at 
this point. 


The first is by Purandaradāsa. Tt begins with the words 
-gri krsparüyana tōrise mütanadise' and is set to raga āhīri 
and tila eka. Lt consists of a one-line pallavi and five 
units of vrita-nāmā, each vrtta and nama being in four 


104. This song is available in two sources: Ramachandra 
Rao, S.K. (ed), op. cit. vol.4, na.l6, pp. 68--69 
(R); Rama Rao, Subodha-, Sri Purandaradasara 
Krtigalu,. pts.1-2, no, 379, p.246 (S$): S does not 
give the tala. 
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lines. The syllabic quantity of the vrtta-lines is variable!96 
and no metrical pātle.n is discernible. The pada-line is also 
variable in syliabie quantity and somewhat shorter than the 
vrtta-line. The word theme is vipralamosha šrāgāra, being 
an expression of the pangs of separation of a gopi for Kysna; 
she pleads with a friend-dēti to bring the latter who has 
left her because of a lovers’ tiff. The whole vrtianzma may 
be construcd asa jàávali. The literary style is simmle and 
adequate. The composer's signature occurs in the first line 
of the final pada. 


The second is by Gapaladasa, extracted by Keshava- 
dāsa.0? The werd ‘pada’ occurs in the place of raga, which 
is not given. The song is giver in atia tāla, Its beginning 
words are: 'raksi-u vetkaļasirirāja. Tt has a one- line 
pallavi followed by cisht units of vrtta-náma. The vrttas 
are set in širdīlavikrīdita, sometimes the terminal short 
svMable serving as guru. The lines in mama-stanzas are 
approximately equal in syllabi: content. The word theme 
is praise of and supp'ication to Visnu. Both vrita and nàma 
reveal sezcnd svilable- and inteinal rhyming. The literary 
style is simple but involves the frequent use of samskrta 
words, The vrtta-line is subdivided into two portions and 
the nima-line into three portions, for purposes of musical 
selling and rhyming. The composers signature occurs in 
the last line of the last pada. 

The third example is from Jagannitha dasa, beginning 
with the words "pilisó paņjaaripurārāva pavanakāvat' Jt 
is given in the rīga kanaga and (ila iüpaka. It begins with 


103. S gives the vpitas in couplets in terminally 
rhyming ss tions. 

106, 12-12-12-14; i2-12-13-12; 12-123-13-13; 12-14-14- 
13; 12-13-13-14 

107. Vide footnote no. 100 

108. Venugopala dasa, T.K, (ed) Šrī Jagannatha dāsaru, 
inter alia 
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a one-line (or two - line ?) pallavi, followed by nine units, 
each consisting of a vrtta (called šloka by the editor) 
followed by à nama (called pada by the editor). The vrtta 
appiroximates to mālinī under atišakvarī, The pada-lines 
are approximately mutually equal and roughly 1.5 times the 
vptta-line in syllabis quantity. Both vrtta and nima stanzas 
have four lines each. The theme consists of a praise of and 
supplication to Pagduraiga  Vitthala cf Pandhaeapura. 
Hence it is also called Panguiansagtaka or Pánjuraüga Pāri- 
Wala, The literary style is scholarly, with ihymirg in the 
Second syllable both in vrita and nama and occasional 
terminal jhyining in ihe &lokas. The composer's signature 
occurs in the penultimate and final lines in the last pada. 


Therefore, the wrttangma may be summarised as a 
musical form consisting a brief pallavi and a number of 
vrtta-nàma units (the number is left unpresciibed). It has 
noanupallavi. xach stanza of the vrita and nàma has four 
lines. The name vrtta (oi: sloka) is only occasionally 
appropriate and is set to a metic. It may also consist ef 
free-verse lines of comparable and slightly variable syllabit 
content ; in this case, the name vrta o: sloka has to be 
liberally interpreted as anibaddha ie. not set to tāla or 
metre. The pada-iines a:e also mutually comparable but 
generally longe: than the vrtta. lines. The entire compo- 
šītien is performed in a single iàga ; only the padas are sci 
io (he same) tāla, lt is provable that the vpttas were sung 
to different dhātus in the same raga while the padas were 
performed io the same recurrent dhatu. The literary style is 
geneialiy simple and direct. The theme may be meta- 
Physical, stuti, supplication o; šrūgāja. The composer's 
signature invariably occurs in the final pada. 


Before concluding this study of vrttanāma. two notes 
may be offered : the first is that the &uddhast4a prabandha 
gheaki has a vailety called vrtiamsli which ha; further 
subvarieties called varņikā, gaņikā and mitriki,. Each of 
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these three may be further divided into samalatkarana, 
visamālankrti and citrālaākrti. Thus there are nine types 
of vrttamsla dhoikī. They are formed from various metrical - 
Structures. 9* This may have been one of the sources which 
inspired the genesis of vrpttanama ; to combine a song 
consisting of many caranas with a song consisting of many 
vrtlas with alternation would be a natural inclination 
towards innovation. Secondly yamaka, a iind of iabd&- 
lankāra has many subvaiieties including one called- 
vritamala,'!" "phis is irrelevant to the vrttanama. 

Another musical form of Vyssaraya which merits 
examination is a song which has been designated here 
'gadya' for want of a better description. This is given by 
Kp.!! It begins with the words *marugu molle mallice’ and 
consists of a description of Lord Krsna of Udupi in deiail 
fiom foot to head and is a valuable theasure-house 
of the names of oinaments in vogue in Karnataka of the 
15th - loth cent. ftis given with raga regupti and tāla arta. 
Alternatively, bhairavi and tin tal of hindu:t3ni music aie 
also given, The word-or line structure gives the impiession 
of free verse. However, certain features of the composition, 
or their absence argues against the form being a gadva 
piabandha. Thus it has 59 Jines averazing some 13.5 
syllablēs per line, The shoiiest line beais 11 syllables 
(no, 22, p.63) while the longest (no. 23, p. 68) has 16 
svllabies, the others ocsillate between 13 to 15 syllables. If 
this is a yathaksara prabandha, the ascription of atta tāla 
may be justified, though the caesuia im the lines do not 
.senerally correspond to the tala-anga. if the services 


109. Sarngadeva, op. cit. 4. 145-152; cf. Sathyanarayana, 
R. (ed, tr. comm.), Punjarikamala, foot note no. 
76; Pundarika  Vitihala, Nartananirgaya, 3.23.53-90, 
p. 419. 

110. Bharatamuni, Naityadsastram, 16. 59.56. 

111. Kavyapremi, op. cit. pp. 60-69. 
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mentioned in the song are performed in the early hours of 
the morning, the ascription of the raga regupti is also justi- 
fied because it is traditionally sung as udayaraga. 


The song is not segmented. This has contributed to 
the impression that it may be a form of gadya prabandha. 
However, none of the features described for this foim in 
textual tradition??? is found in it. For instance, it has no 
correspondence at all with other,examples of gadya o: its 
cürgika variety available in Karnataka music or bharata- 
natya, [is lines possess approximately equal syllabic 
extent, |t is not a string of names (vide infra), It 
reveals unmistakable grouping in terms of rhyming, which 
is invariably on the second syllable. On the basis of 
rhyming, the 59 lines may be grouped into 17 segments 
containing 4.2, 4, 4, 2, 4, 4*, 6*, 2, 4*, 2, 4,* 2, 4, 5, 4 and 2 
lines respectively. Those marked with an asterisk carry 
one line which does not rhyme. The song contains the 
composer's signature in the penultimate line, but does 
not carry the name of the prabandha as iequiied in 
theory. 

In this context, a gadya prabandha of Purandaradasa 
may be offered in comparison. No raga or tala is ascribed 
to this song; it is not segmented. It is a string of 180 names 
of Vigņu, such that His divine qualities, incarnations, holy 
places of His divine presence, His grace protecting the 
devotees etc. are interwoven with the names. Such a 
composition is also called nàmávaE. The names are in 
vocative case and the song ends in words of obeisance: 
"'mamó namab'. This also does not conforin to. requirements 
in the theory e.g. name of the prabandha, the initial 
occurrence of prāņava, the provision for solfa passages ctc, 


112. eg. cf. Sathyana:iayana, R, (ed. tr. comm.) 
Pupjarikamàlà, pp. 427-432 on Pungarika Vitthala, 
op. cit. 3. 2. 112-124. 

113. Ramachandia Rao, S. K, op. cit. vol/2, no. 76, 
pr. 202-203. 
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However, it fully corresponds to the type of song called 
cüiglka, a variety of gadya prabandha, which is generally 
ung in the riga ārabhi such that the final syllables of 
musically expenden: phrases carry brief ex tempore passages 
of alapana of the 14ga, a form which is peiformed 
uniquely in the Mysore School of Bharainātva at ihe 
beginning of the recital. However, because of significant 
depaitures from norms and theory, it cannot be definitely 
stated whether the compo-ition of Vyàsar&sa under discu- 
ssion isa gudsa atall Tris quite possible that Vyisazüya 
may have pioneered a new musical forme: has innovated 
the traditional gadya prabandha, 


VI] VÀDIRAJA : MUSICIAN AND COMPOSER 


The coffers of Karnataka music overflowed in the 16th 
cent, with the compositions of Vadirija, Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadāsa in number and variety. Our music attained 10 
gicat heights and range during this period. Several exotic 
and indigenous tribularies joined to swell its flow in 
several directions and lands. 

Š:i Vādirāja (wee Varaha) (1450-1600 A.C.) was born at 
Hūvinakere near Kumbhásj, Kundapur taluk in Dakshina 
Kannada. His mother was Sarasvati and father, Rāmācārya. 
Even before birth, he was promised as disciple and heir to 
Vāgīšatīrtha of the Svādi (vufg. Sode) Mutt, onc of the 8 
‘mutts of Udupi founded by Madhvacárya. Vagisatiriha was 
the 19th monk who headed this Mutt, descended in the line 
of Visnutirtha, younger brother of Madhvacirya. Young 
Variha was initiated into samnyasa order in his 8th year 
with the āšrama-nāma ‘Vadiraia’. He received his education 
from Vidyānidhitīrtha, Vyacaraya, Vijayindra and possibly 
Vagisatirtha also. He travelled all over India in an 
endeavour to propagate the dvaita school of philosophy, yet 
retaining a catholicity of outlock. He has authored many 
scholarly works in  samskrta expounding, supporting, 
defending or explicating the philosephy-school of dualism. 
Some 313 songs are available under his signature, including 
291 krtis 10 sulādis and I2ugabhogas.At least 170 of these aie 
unambiguously his; 3 occur under ambiguous signature, 
138 in unique exemplars, He has also composed unique ard 
long songs viz.  bhramaragila, guņģakriva, vaikuniha 
vainane, svapnagadya, lakgmi&obhene, narada-koiavanji; 
his tattva-suvvàli is yet to be traced. 

VIL (a): RAGA AND TĀLA 

Before analysing Vadiraja’s songs for formal or structur- 

al characteristics, it is pertinent to make a few observations 
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on ihe rīga and tēla asciiptions since these songs them- 
selves are derived fiom rich, widely distributed and chrono- 
logically heterogeneous cellativé sources. Altogether 86 
ragas are cclectically ascribed for the 313. scngs mentioned 
above in thc apparatus criticus, Personal opinion or taste 
rather than historical validity has been the criterion in the 
choice of rāga in some cases. The rigas found in the 
various collative sources largely reflect the time and place 
of their origin and ate therefore excellent indicators of the 
sume. If historical validity i.e. the probability of the raga 
being chosen by the composer himself because of ils 
popularity during his time, ts admitted as a ciiterion in the 
choice of the riga, many now found in the collative sources 
er chosen by Vilayaraghavan become impiobable. For 
example, the following 18 found in MSS of Vadiraja's songs 
are only resent borrowals into Karnataka music : kāpi, 
kanada, j(h)atijūti,  tilaág,  darbar,  de&, dvijāvanti, 
dhanisar?, pilm, bigest], brndāvana šājaāg, — behag. 
bhimpalás, māravi, yaman, sahsna. hindūstāni kapi and 
huseni. The following three are names of mēlakartas 
which emerged in the [th century: kharahaiapriya, 
cakiavaka and simhendramadhyama. The following 33 are 
of late (much later than Vādirtājā) or recent origin : 
amrtayahini,ath gi, asēvē:i. ābheri, anandabhanavi, ārabhi, 
kannada kāmdudi, kaly;ai vasanta. kalvņi, — gumbha 
(=fumma) kom odi saulīpantu, telugu kāmbzdi, navaróju, 
nilambari, p vijpū.avi kah mi pantuvarāli, — bilahani, 
begade. maniiüügu. m simalavagau]a, mekhari, 
mohana, mehani kalyfni, mīti, yadukula (yairakla) — 
kimdodi. sitinsuliao vasantashaiavi, &uddhasüveri, sima 
suut, ham aéhvani and hamssnandi. 


> 


These a.e, clearly. the régas in which Vadiraja’s songs 
were performed and tiansmilted over the last five centuries, 
but not originally composed. The rāgas in which they 
were probably composed are those which are described in 
the musical treatises of the time in Karnataka scuh as 
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Ramamitya’s Svaramelakalanidhi, Pundarika Vitthala’s 
Sadragacandrodaya, and Lakgminaravana’s SaaAgitasiryodaya. 
This anamoly between performed music and originally 
composed musiz extends to all the haridāsas (including the 
yatilraya’ in particular and other saint singers (such as 
Nijaguņu Sivayogi, Yiļļapākam Annamayya, Bhadricala 
Ramadiia and others) in general. This situation may be 
traced to the follawing: neither these camposers, schools oc 
their disciples, listners, nor performers regarded. the songs 
as dhātupradhīna and hence most songs were left without à 
fixed notation: these songs were sung by a very large 
number of persons who regaided them as mitupradhana and 
who were, by and large. not trained in ‘classical’ music: 
The I6th cent. witnessed a pulitical-and therefore social and 
religiou:x-upheaval in the South. as a consequence of which 
many cultural values and modes became dormant. 


The anamoly betwen performance tradition and 
probably originally composed music is serious, with respect 
to rīgas asciibed by Viiayarighavan because such ragas 
preferred by him to these found in traditional MSS sources, 
are of recent emergence in Karnataka music. In the 
following examples, his preferences axe shown first, 
followed by the rāgas given in the critical apparatus, with 
the song number given in biackets ; cakravāka-kāmbodi (56), 
rītīgauļa ~ naji (62), bilahari-kambodi (68), amriavahini- 
nádanamakrivà (97), nilimbart-3nandabhairavi (102), des 
for  dc&iya, dešya, meaning hindistani rāgā, 106), 
&nandabhairavi and bhairavi (114), abheri-anandabhairavi 
(134), Kalyipavasanta - mukhari (140), des (148) huseni 
(152), jaaüjhàri - sankarabharana (155), Kharaharapriya- 
regupti (A$ 3), kedára (UE 7), yadukulakambodi (UE 14), 
double ascription of šrīrāga-varāli (UE 16), bàgeári (ES 13), 
ülaüg (UE 2-5}. bhimpalas (UE 2-7) If it is conceded that 
historical validity is not attempted in the selection of ragas, 
ihe choice is reduced to personal equation and therefore not 
open to à critique. 
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The tālas found ascribed to the songs in the various 
Sources do not presenta Serious anamcly in toro, for only 
the sulādi tālas are cxclusively used. Of these, only are- 
jhampe and paticaghata merit some observations. The 
ormer, also called kwurv.jhampe, is extensively (e-g. 56, 61, 
65, 68, 89, 90, 9], 92, [13, 119, 126, 13!, 132, 140, 147 
148, UE 45, 60, 106, 116, 128, UL 2-4, 6). Itis a folk 
Thythm structure of a duration af ten short syllables in which 
the accent (or ghēta) oczu:s on the first, thid and eighth. 
It is found frequently employed in  iakkigi darus in 
Tamilnadu, yaksaginas of Andhra and Kairataxa. In the 
latter, jhampā tāla occurs in mainly three form: viz. nidhēna 
jhampe and tvarita (turupu or duduku) ihampe and kuru- 
jhampe. Paūcashāta (UC 2-50, 137, 120) is also called 
paücagati and paficagati through phonetic degeneration. It 
is known as paijari in the kathakali in Keiala. It is khaņda 
jāti maihya tāia played with five accents. ls full name is 
paticaghatamathva. The mathya tala may have been 
frequently used in the songs of the haridasas, in both its 
regular and  :agapaforms, notwithstanding that the 
manuscript sources do nat specilfy the latter, The :agaga 
mazhya may have been employed in its tridia, caturašra and 
khāņda form: in sulādis which promote the ihythmic sense of 
triple, quadruple and quintuple movements. The iagaņā 
mathya offers a facile, uniform, prosodial caustiuction. The 
loicgcing observations admit the inference that Vadiraja's 
sangs received wide expeiimentalion in teims of folk musical 
materials. The use of dhavaja (AS 4) and udayarāga (59, 137) 
tunes may be mentioned in this connection, 


VIT (b): FORMAL ANALYSIS 


Vadirija has composed both unsegmented and 
segmented songs. Under the former may be mentioned prose 
passages (in opera}, ugābhogas, svapnagadya etc. The 
latter include such forms as the krti, sulādi, gugdakriya 
etc. The segmented form in the krti includes a pallavi, 
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(often) anupallavi and catanas (stanzas): there are also 
many segmented songs without a refrain at all: ie, without 
pallavi or anupallavi; the svlidi is segmented, unrefrained, 
but unlike the latter, aic talamalika songs. Besides these, 
Vidi žia has also composed musizo-piosodial structures like 
the tlipadi, gatpadi etc. The lenge: senas of Vādirāja such 
as bhramaragita, nūrēda koravaīji, koluhādu, vaikuntha 
vargane, svāpnagadyā, lakgmī šobhēne, gtndakriya, 
lattsvasuvvēli will be taken up separately together fora 
brief, synoptic study later. 


Among the unsegniented compositions of Vādirijā there 
are 12 ugābhogas (2, 3, 45, 64, 73, +7, 58, loo, UE 88, 
119, 123 (CS 1) None of these carie: à rīgā ascription. 
This is à featuie of the ugabhoga. The composer appears to 
effer here to the performer the choise of hi; own 1àga. This 
is uue nearly of all ugābhogas and the majority of sulādis. 
These ug&bhogas have variable number of lines (4 to 11) with 
variable syllabic quantity. One ugābhogu (64) may be 
specially noted here. It has 24 lines and has a regular 
syllabic pattern: Isls... is doubtful whethe: thi; is an uga~ 
bhoga at all in view of such length and pattern. Also, itis 
set to the 14ga náți and tāla ihampa in some of its sources.’ 

Among the segmenied songs, Vādirāju's suladis have 
been examined above. The format of ihe krti has, by the- 
matic difference, given rise to several musical forms such 
as jāvaļi (11, 52, 55, 90, 133, 132, 152, Uk t. 14, 15, 49, 
54, 61, 79, 84, 99, 101, 120, 129, ES 3, 9, 13), and 
antiphonal (šukasārikā) songs (41, UE, 15, 79, AS 5). It 
should be clearly understood that ihe name and the form 
javali were not known at this time but appear in about 
the 17th cent. But the theme and its musical treatment were 
known from a! least the times of Sitpádaráya. Besides these, 


114. There i$ a school of musical practice which sings 
ugabhogas in specific raga and tālu. pide Keshava- 
dasa, Beluru-, Šri Haridasa Sahitya, pp. 68-69. 
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Vādirēja has composed a few traditional (fsampradaya) songs 
which are sung by wemenfolk cn ritual, festive, or ceremo- 
nial occasions which have ove:toncs of religious or spiritual 
practices, being dedicated to God. Such instances aic: 
arati (waving of light befoie deity), lāli (lullaby), urutane 
(play of roiling a cacenut oi à ball made of flowers between 
bride and groom in a playful mood during a conventional 
wedding cermony in Karnataka)  marnza]a (benediction) 
sung to the ten incarnations Vistu (10), ārati (115), urutage 
(129), anna piīšana (ceremony of the first feeding of an 
infant with ‘anna’. one of the 16 sathskaras prescribed for 
the bráhmaga by tne Veda) (UE 2), irogane (food dedicated 
ta God! (160, LU. 5, 9), daily ritual upaciras and worship 
o? Lord Krsna of Udupi (UE 20), awakening the Lord from 
His siumbers carly in the morning (uppavada) (UE 21, 22), 
uysale (play on the swing} (UE 31), lah (lullaby e.g. UE 
113, 114% 


Song forms inaugu:ated by Siipidaraya and sustained by 
Vyisirava, Pinandaradésa and others in the context cf 
Krgna-bhakti in Kannada are continued by Vādīrāja eg. 
bhrama:agita (I, UE 2, 49 etc.) venugita (70, 134), Several 
songs aie also available which unequivocally diaw inspi- 
ration from folk themes and may be regarded as Vádiraja's 
contribution to classical music from folk music: 67 (lultaby : 
jo 35), TA (dimmisile, prob. from boli festival), 135 (šaraņu) 
143. 144 (suvvi), UE 26 (each line ending "t"myā')??* UE 38, 
48 (kólata), UE 113 (lali) ES 7 (gubbiyāļē). 


Several songs with a single word recurring at the end of 
each line, couplet or stanza serving as refrain or pieface to 
the refrain are composed òy Vādirāja within the krti format : 
25, 67, 108, 135, UE 18, 45, 46, 74, 75, 83, 118, ES 6, 10 etc. 
Such songs of the haridāša were favourites of the brabmana 


115. Kanakadasa, Krt no. 77, p. 85; Krishna Sharma 
Betageri and Huchu Rao, Bengeri, Guru Rao (ed.), 
Kanakadisara Bhaktigiiegalu. 
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housewife till a generation. ago in her morning prayer-or 
hourehold routines, A song eminently suitable for dance, 
set in the krei fori may also mentioned here ea passant 
(UE 83). 


in common with other vaignava saint singers, Vēdīrāja 
has also composed songs in musico-prosodial forms such as 
tripadi (Ue 29, 39, 56, 92) and satpadi (82, Us 17), 


VIL (c) KRTE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


The musical form called disara pada, which was also 
called krti and kirtana in the context of classical Karnataka 
music, received the widest experimentation and treatment 
by Vādīrāja among the yatitraya. A comparative study of the 
structures composed by the yatitiaya in this format would 
indicate the evolution of this form in the 4th - 14th cent. 
For reasons explained elsewhere!!* the krti became, and 
remains the most popular form in modein Karnataka music 
and is the mould in which other musical forms such as the 
$varajati, jatisvarā, varņu, pada, javali and tillana were 
cast, 


The krti has three parts: pallavi, anupallavi and 
Carags. Pallavi is the udgraha dhātu (with rare exception). 
anupzilavi is the melipaka dhātu and caraga is the dhiuva 
dhatu; the latte: half or the last line of the carage con:ti- 
lutes the àbhzga. If these are denoted byu, m. d, à 
respectively, the mode of singing of the krti is u-m-u-d-a-u. 
The carapa consists of many stanzas, usually odd in number. 
All the caranas are set ta the same dhātu wiih a few 
exceptions e.g. rāgamālikā krtis, paficaratna — krlis oy 
Tyāgārāja etc, The composer’s signature occurs in the last 
carapa, 


116. Sathyanarayana, R., — Karnajaka Sangitavābini, 
PP. 366-373. 
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S. has used 3, 5, 7, 9, ii, 17, 23% and 274-30r 37-+3 
tarāņas in his padas. One song has 4carapas (UE I1) and 
another, 12 (43) Vr. has composed 3, $. 7, 9, 11 and. 17 
Caranas in his songs. ln the limited number of songs 
(edited without the benefit of textual criticism), there is no 
example of even-numbered cataņas while Vd. has generally 
composed the caraņas in odd: mrmber (3, 5, 7, 9, 11. 13, 15, 
21, 25, 27. 35, 45), there is also a fair sprinkling of 
even numaered caraņas also: 4 (128) 6 (17, 129, 155, UE 
35, 38), 10(4, 41,43, 55, UE 78, 109, 118, UE 2-6) 12 (85), 14 
(U.; 20), 26(70; UE GO and 30). Several. songs of the haiidasas 
composed without pallavi or anupallavi are of course availa- 
ble; these are however, metrica] structures like the satpadi. 
Vd. is perhaps the first composer to have experimented. 
With this segmented form in several caiaņas, without 
pallavi or anupallavi. fhe number of. lines per carana and. 
the number of caranas are both variable 2-337 (97), 2-7 
(UE 2-1), 2-17 (UE 2-7), 2-24 (UE 46), 3-28 (UE 56), 43 
(UE 16, UE 103), 4-11 (01S), 4-26 198), 10-49. (101). The 
instance of (26). is interesting: the editor admits the textus 
constitutio with anupallavi, but no pallavi. Three of the 
eight collative sources used give the variant reading ‘pallavy 
for'anupaliavi. On extrinsic probability, the 'anupailavi 
should bc emended to ‘pallavi. 


Now the krtis of the vatitzaya may be subjected to a 
SU actual analysis, reproducing for the sake. of conveni- 
enie (and the 1isk of repetition) the data fiom S. 


117. The lirst digit indicates the. number of limes per 
curana; the second indicates the number of caranas 
in the song. 


i15. The four numbers given here are those of lines in 
pallavi, anupallavj, carapa and «umber of caragas 
respectively. 


1044 (UE 11y 
1045,5, 15) 

1123 (56) 

1125 (54) 

I143 (3, 8, 48, 532) 
1145 (1. 4, UE &) 
1243 (12, Ur 14) 
1245 (WE 22, ES 4) 
1255 (53) 

1293 (49) 

1463 (16) 

1563 (UE 20) 


2023 (6, 26, 33, AS 3, LE 


2U25 (17, 34, UE 25) 
2027 (23) 


2043 (9, 10, 19, 22, 27, 28, 38, 42 


57, VS L, UE 4) 


2045 (11, 18, 44, 58, UE 1, 9) 


2047 (24, 51) 


Sispádaráya 


pU 


204.11 (36. 607 
204.17 (13) 
204 30,40 (205 


43(29, 4i, 55, 61, 
Vs 2, UE 5, 6j 

2245 (319 

2247 (21) 

224,12 (43) 

224.23 (50) 

2263 (UE 3, 21) 

2273 (UF 26) 

2283 (UE 10, 15) 

2285 (AS 6, LE 13) 

228 1[ (47) 

22.10.3 (UE 2) 

2212.3 QUE 12) 

22. 16,3 (UE 19) 


NPEA 


DE 


19s0duro pue uParsnpy 


62 


cC 
2043 (45) 1243 (4. i 35-1, 
3473 (35) 38-2, 47, 50-1) 
4035 (46) 1245 T 
401.0) (46) i 1273 (6) 
1143 (8, 10-2, 14, 22, 25, 1283 (29, 102) 
1293 (93) 
[433 (15 
1493 (89) 
2007 (24, 75-2) 
1147 (5, Li, 58, 72 20813 (28-1. š4-1, € ox 
1149 (18, 95-2 Ax S (27, 28-2, 32, 43, 65, 97) 
Lī4.11 (80) 2047 (45, 69, 101) 
223 (90) Mid 17 (83) 
1225 (46, 6) ša (55) E 
e 
Vya apiyat t a 
1123 (44, 49) 1483 1 [5] 


J19. Referen es aie to page numbers in Kp. Hyphenated namoei indicates the number ef the 
: when the latte: carte. more than canc song. 


SX UON vaup 


e 
song cn the given pa 


2243 (16, 32-1, 62-2, 76, 92, 
95-1, 103) à 

2245 (50-2, 91) 

2249 (77) l 


1021 (UE 60) 
1023 (37, 135) 

1025 (137, UE 34,95, 102) 
102.12 (85) 

102.15 (UE 60) . 

1043 (22, ES 12, UE 8, UE 2-4) 
1045 (65) 

1049 (UE 9) 

104,10 (41,UE 26, UE 2-6) 
104,25 (UE 60). 

108,14 (UE 20) 

1123 (47,51, 104, 110, 142, 149) 
1125 (44, 106, 108, AS-3) 

1126 (17, 29) 

1127 (UE 108) 

112,10 (UE 113) 
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1143 (23, 24, 25, 28, 39, 50, 60, 
68, 71, 99, 112, 119, 146, 147) 

1145 (124, UE 115) 

1147 (21) 

114.25 (128) 

1183 (132) 

1223 (13, 62, 66, 138, 148, AST) 

1225 (15, 74, 130) 

1243 (30, 48, 81, 117, UE 42) 

1245 (96, UE 2-3) 

1255 (29) ` 

1263 (UE 75) 

1287 (150) 

1443 (UE 116) 

1463 (19, 139) 

148.23 (114) 


Bled PTA 


N 


? ugm 


1ssodtuo) pu 


18 


1495 (UE 6) 

1575 (125) 

2023 (46, 102, 156, UE 19, 
39, 44, 111, ES9, UE2-5) 

2025 (78, 122, UE 18, 68, 96, 

112, 129, ES 2) 

2627 (UE. 83) 

2028 (LIE. 71) 

2029 (UE 27) 

202,10 (43, UE 109) 

702.11 (36, UE 31) 

202.13 (36, UE 31) 

202.25 (UE-45) 

2031 (UE 76) 

2033 (UE 40, 57, 78, 82, 104) 

2035 (47) E 

2043 (10, 12, 27, 34, 42, 57, 
62, 72, 76, 77, 80, 90, 91, 
63, 100, 107, 109, 118, 120,131. 
141, ASS, UE 2-11, 14, 23, 25, 
32. 41, 54, 55, 63, 64, 65, 
69, 70, 73, 89, 90, Ll, 114 


120, 122, ES 14) 

2044 (UL 76, 128) 

2045 (9, 11, 20, 53, 54, 58, |, 
113, 113, 140, 153, UE 3, 4, 10, 
12, 33, 61, 67, 72, 74, 94, 104, 
ES 4) 

2046 (UE 35, 110) 

2047 (31, 40, 60, 94, 95, UE 49, 
52, 81, 99) 

2049 (73, 92, UE 21, 36) 

204.13 (UE 107) 

204,15 (UE 56) 

204,26 (70) 


c8 


2053 (126) z 
2065 (86) g, 
2077 (UE 80) o 
2079 (7) < 
2083 (UE 53) 2 
2093 (UE 43) z 
2123 (123) z 
2223 (84). e 

x 


2225 (UH 7) 


2243(8,14,16,49,52,59,67,133, 134,UE2} 
2245 (5, 35) 

224. 11712 (83) 

224. 21/27 (33) 

22€3 (155) 

2283 (89, 116) 

22.13,3 (UE 28) 

2478 (105) 

26, 10, 8 (145) 

3025 (UE 85) 

302. 10 (UE 118) 

3032 (UE 92) 

3033 (UE 29) 

3035 (144) 

3043 (UE, 11, 117, 121) 
3047 (UE 93) 


304. 13 (UE 79) 
304. 35 (143) 
3053 (UE 98) 
3073 (UE 77) 


3083 (UE 66) 
3283 (127) 

3361 (79) 

4043 (AS4,UE84, 100, 105, UE2- 13ES13 
4045 (1, UE 87) 
4046 (UE 38) 
4047 (UE 130) 
4049 (UE 62) 
404.10 (4,55) 
404,22 (152) 
4069 (UE 38) 
4083 (18, UE 50) 


RĒRIIPTA 


J950dUIO.) pue uersisajyy 


£8 
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The above data represent the constituted. text arrived 
by collative consenus or collative majority. A small 
discount should be allowed for different organisation 
of lines between pallavi and anupallavi. The preferences 
of the composers for various structéres jn decreasing Order 
are: §-2043, 2243, 2045, 2023, 1143; Wr-1143, 1145, 2243, 
1243, 2045; Vd-2043, 2045, 1143, 2243, 2023. It may be 
noted that the preferred structures or morc or less the 
same, but the order is different Le. personal equations 
are different. The preference is for only 30: 5 caranasi: 
Sand Vd appear to favor 2 line paliavis, while Vr 
seems to prefer I-line pallavis. It should be remembered 
that p-a relationships are” rather fluid “in the apparatus 
criticus. Thus the following transformations or alter- 
natives may have occured at the hands of composers or 
performers : 11—20, 20—11 and less frequently, 22—40. 
The composers have used such structures to maintain 
musical and textual coherence, employing highly nume- 
rous caranas for narratives and detailed exposition of 
word themes. 


Now the foregoing structures may be analysed for 
patterns in syllabic content.!?? As seen above, unequal 
syllabic content in the lines occurs to the largest extent 
in $. Som? 8 songs reveal an approximate equality “in 
the carana lines. An equal number has an Is... series, 
About 10 songs show an lsIl patern in the caianas. The 
other patterns may be summarised thus: vl (39, 53, 54, 
Lu 26), lsls-ssss(49), 13s (33), Is] (UE 3); lsislsis 
Wil (US 12). Isisisis (UE 19). Of about 100 songs 
of Vr examined, some 27 show in equitable ‘syllabic 
distribution in the carapa. lines, 17 contain more 


120 For abbreviations vs, s, 1, vl, p, a, c etc. vide foot 
note no. 42 
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or less equitable distribution, 8 possess the Is...pattern 
while about 20 songs contain the Isl] series in . the 
‘caranas. Some noteworthy patterns are  dslslsli (p. 88) 
ssll (p, 44), Isll-Isisisil (pp. 39, 86) and Ill ssssss (p. 93). 
A few interesting p-a-c relationships alsó emerge: 
p+a=čc (pp. 15, 88), p4-a+ll=c (p. 8), 453.1 = 2a+ 3-1 
= c (p. 6). ay PES ras 


The same overall pattein develops in the compositions 
of Vd also, Thus nearly one fourth of all the songs‘ show 
in equitable syllabic quantities in the carpas, about a fifth 
accounts for am equitable or comparable distribution. 
Nearly 40 songs contain ls orls...seijes in the stanzas; 
roughly 30 songs reveal 1sll series; the other patterns are 
1sls1s11 (77, 86, 132, 150, UE 20, 55, 81, 84), vl (15, 92, 99, 
105, 123, 135, UE-92, 109, 110, 117); Ws (18), Hs (UE-29. 
77) Is] (UE 47, 57, 76), Iss-Iss (79) vs (25, 87, 135, 138, 
UE 6, 110), sis] (Už 28) [Ilslslslls (101), lslllsis (119), 
slslls!l (UE 23), Ills-lils (UE 53, 66), Islvl (ES 13). Two 
interesting instances are available (UE 6, 20) in which a 
l-unit shifts its position from one carpa to another. 
While some songs (33, 79, 139, 153) contain p-ra-c 
relationship, one song (155) has a peculiar relationship : 
č=p+a+?i. Thus Vd among the yatitraya has extensive- 
ly experimented with both p—a—c structure and their 
syllabic proportions. Many of these become tiendseters 
in future geneiations and culminated into distinct patterns 
in Tyágarija and his school. 


It has been mentioned above that Vd hailed from 
Daksiņa Kannada district in Kainataka But he travelled 
extensively all over India, peihaps even more than the 
other vaispava saint composes. His travels entended 
over North Karnataka especially, where his songs gained 
much popularity, This is reflected in his songs in an 
interesting way. Some 5 collative sources (ka.sam 3, 
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la 24, bē 41, m 49 and pīm. Š)ķ use ‘dhruva’ for pallavi 
in several songs (5, 7, 12, 14, 20, 23, 27, 3], 36, 37, 39, |43, 
47, 67, 69, 72, 76, Lil, 112, 150, AS 3). This is an abbie- 
viation for *dhruvapada' which means refrain. However, 
ene source (Ka.sam 3) is. ambient in this regaid, since it 
also uses the term on two occasions (26, p. 65, 39, p. 100). 
It may be remembered that nearly all relevant songs of 
Mahipatidasa who hailed from North Karnataka, 
contain the word *dhruva' instead of pallavi, their fo: mat 
being uncquivoeally that of krti. 


VIE. YVADIRAJA : LONG MUSICAL FORMS 


"It has been mentioned that Vādirāja isan experimenter 
and trendsetter in musicoliterary forms. This is evident 
not only in the forms such as krti, ugabhoga. suladi, musico- 
poetical structures, folk musical forms etc., but in many 
other larger form: also, At least ten such compositions of 
Vàdirija are available viz. Vaikugthavainane, madhva 
suvvāli, birudina suvvāli, tattva suvvāli, bhramaiagita 
lakshmi $o5hine, gajendra  moksa, nārada korvašji, 
gundakijya and svapnapadā. These may be examined 
briefly here. Of these, tWo are from Udupi edition by 
Pāvaīje Guru Rao published by Sriman-madhva-siddhanta- 
laya, Udupi viz. gajendra moksa and svapnapada. Of the 
remaining, four are from the éritical edition of Vādirāja's 
songs by T. N. Nagaratna published by the Institute fop 
Kannada Studies, Mysore University, Mysore viz, birudina 
suvvali, tattva suvvāli, nàrada koiavaiji and gunda- 
kriya, The remaining four are fiom ‘$ii Vādirājara Dirgha 
krtiga]u' critically edited by T. N. Nagaiatna and recently 
published by the same Institute. 


VIII (a) VA IKUNTHAVA RNANE 


As indicated by the name, vaikugtha vargane is a 
description of Vaikuņthā, abode of Vigpu.*! It purports to 
be a Kannada version of Pürpaprajba's Tattvasāra (1:3) 


121 Vadiraja, vaikuņtha - varpane, in Šri Vādirājara 
Dirgha Krtigaļu, (ed.) Nagaratna, T.N. pp. 1-96 
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based on the ruti and Purāņas (introductory poemi, 
composed in nāti and other rāgas as well a: (suladi) talas 


(1.2). 


.Th: wok is composed in four chapteis or sandhis: 
mukti, taya, srsti and sthiti. It is. written entirely in four- 
lines stanzas, .entainirg 140, 55, $3 ard 109 of these, in the 
four sandhis re:pe.-tively, olai 387 stanza. The work 
begins with an introduction in bhimini „satpadi mitre. A 
total of 33 sloka:, borrowed from samskrta sources are 
in-erted into the wok, but not counted. Each sloka 


serves as a nucleus which functions as — :he 
basis for translation,  pa:aphiase or. elaboraticn of 
Vaikuniha description in the | ‘stanzas which 


follow immediately. These šlakas, occur. afte: the following 
stanzas in each sandhi : mukti-3, 4, 7, 34. 3, 40, 49, 57,64,68, 
70, 77, £3,102, 120, 124 (16) ; laya-t, 7, 35, 40,46,47 (6); sis ji 
l, 3,22, TOAN sthiti -1, 17, 24, 29,32,20,86 (7). Besides ihese,. 
verses from Vedi: literature are alip extracted. under the 
caption '&cuti (bat Not counted ). Th: € authorities are not 
documented in the work, The "cuti insertions, totalling 6, 
occu afte. the following stanzas : mukti - 8, 88 (2), laya- 
14(1): spgti - nil; sthiti - (1, 27, 31 (3). 


The textus constitutio is based on four collative sources 
viz. Sa. Va 32. Mu-26, M-66. The first two lines of the 
first stanza of the work are separated by Mu-66 as pallavi 
and the latter two lines presumably as anupallavi. Rāga-tāla 
ascriplions are not admited into the constituted text for 
unknown reason, and are,always treated as adocripts from 
thc apparatcs criticus, „The raga and tala posilions are 
indicated in the text by ene or more asterisks: in between 
two such cente.itivē asteirsk notation, the stanzas aje 
p.csumabdly sung to the same raga and tala. Presumbly, the 


* 
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d:uti-verses are not sung tc a rīga. The ragas employed are: 
nati, šuddhā gaula, nadanzmakiiya, saurāgtra, vasanta— 
bhairavi, bhairavi,  mecabauli, tog pādi, mukhāri: 
kambodhi, kedāragaula, pantuva: &li, gaulipantü, šuddha- 
vàrüli, āhari and bhūpāli. Of these seventeen ragas, 
vasantabhairavi and pantuvarali appear in Karnataka music 
much later than, Vādirāja: the others Were in vogue during 
his life, But it cannot be determined whether these latter 
were originaliy set by the composer or by later. performers. 
All the sulidi tilas except mathya and eka but including adi 
are used. Theie is a single instance 72.43) where 
the tvarita arta tala is used ; no rāga is mentioned in the 
source (Mu 06). No pattern is discernible in the distribution 
of ragas and tālas: Some are consecutive (e.g. 1. 8, 9; 2. 
1,2; 2.18,19; 2.27, 28 ctc.) and some are quite distant (e.g, 
1. 103-116: 2. 2.15; 3. 423; 3. 30.49; 3. 52-7] 
4. 71-94 etc.) 


> 


VIII (b) SUVVALIS 


Suvvi; suvvali, suvvale, suvvili are the alternative 
names ofa folksong sung by women while pounding or 
grinding corn and on auspizi»us occasions such as marriage, 
it is performed solo or in duet on the former occasion and in 
Chorus on the latter, kH derives its name from the words 
suvvi, suvvi-suvvále sung at the end of cach line or stanza 
of the song. lt is widely prevalent in rural Karnataka, 
Andhra and Tamilnadu. It is usually a narrative or benedic- 
ction, composed in couplets or in the tripadi metre. 
Some&vajia states that the tripadi was used in pounding 
corn, in themes of vipralambha šrngāra (of separated 
lovers) ete.!23 


122 Somčēšvara, Sarvājāā., op. cit. 4. 16. 549, p, 81 
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Thiee suvvilis of Vādirāja are available. The first is 
called “Avatira-traya Madhva Suvvālt!?? As the name 
indicates, : the song describes the exploits of Madhvācārya in 
his three incarnations as Hanuma. Rhima and Madhvācërya 
Ab 230 couplets (in the syllabic pattern ls). devoting 
stanzas 1-2 ta invocation, 3-12 to dašāvatsra, 14-70 to the 
inzarvation of Hanuma, 73 1355 to tha: of Bhima, 159-228 to 
that of Madhvacirva aad 229 to the fiuits of reciting the 
work. The incarnations are linked by stanzas 71-72 and 
137.158 respectively. Zach avatüra section ends with à 
suvvi-iefrain stanza (72,153.230.) No raga or tāla is ascribed 
to the song because suyvi or suvvale is a wellknown folk 
music tune. The edition scems to be based on two collative 
sources viz. Li ?, Mu 86. The work carries the composers 
signature in the stanza 229 (Le. the final stanza; stanza 
230 con ains the suvvi refrain). 


The second is called Jaga birudinu suvvali and is sa 
named by Vādirāja (stanza 35, 57, Its theme is the 
description of the glories of Hari and ietutāation of advaita 
philesaphy. I: has a pallavi of an introductory tripadī, 
followed by 35 tripadii and 3 of phalastuti. Every second 
line ends with the word 'suvvi. The song conforms fully to 
the traditianal paitern of tripadi singing in which the second 
line is repeated in the third line which carries an 
additiona! short suffix and this continues into the fourth line 
and completes the music and sense of the stanza, The 
trīpadi is also catied ‘onake vādu” because it is sung while 


123. Vadirz ja, AÁvaláratraya — Madhiva-suvvili, in 
Sii Vēdirejara Dirgha Ērtigaļu, (ed.) idhem. 
pp. 97-153 

124 idhem. no, 143, Šrī Vadirajara krtigaiu, (ed.) idhem. 
pp. 319.328 
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pounding corn with a stamp (onake) and also ankamali if 
it extols the hercic deeds of 4 patron in battle.*25 


The jagabirudina suvvili commences with a refrain 
pallavi (p), invocation (1, 2) and follows with the exploits 
of Krsna (3-10), exhortation to a life of devotion and virtue 
(11-15), refutation of advaita (16-25), description of 
Vaikugtha (30-34), benediction (35) and  phalastuti 
(35-37) 


The edition of this composition is based on three 
coJlative sources viz. Mt,53-a, Mu-27 and Be-4l. 1t cairics, 
mp robably, the ascription of todi rēga and adi tālu. 


The third suvvali is called tattvasuvyali2#® It is 
structured identically With the second ; it commences with 
an introductory tripadi serving as pallavi, and proceeds to 
describe the following: invocation (1, 2) dagavatara (3) 
refutation of advaita and enunciation of dvaita (4-12), yogic 
meditation en  dieties presiding over various parts of 
the bedy (12-32), three incarnations of Madhvācārya (33-35). 
The edition of this composition is based on two collative 
sources viz. Pam. 4, Mu, 27. Vijayaraghavan has supplied 
inandabhairavi raga and  fast—tempo iditila. In 
suvvēli has a distinctive well-known tune and rhythm of its 
own, these (conjectural) asciiptions appear to be 
superfluous, 


VILE (c) LAKSMĪ SOBH ANS 


Vādirēja claims divine revelaticn of dogma through 


125 Puņaiika Vitthala, Naitana-nimmaya, 3, 2. 194-198; 
see also Sathyanarayana, R., — Pundjarikamála, 
pp. 463.464 

126 Vādirāja, op.cit. no. ibid, pp. 329 336 
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dreams at least on three occa ions ; Laksmisobháne *(stanza 
109), svapnapada (q.v. sarpadi l)and a song (6). 


As the title of the song indicates, Laksmišobhāne js a 
folksong variety known às Sobhane or sobine. Ibis recited 
by women in a wedding as benediction to the b;ice and the 
groom. The song under discussion narrates the wedding of 
Laksmi with Narayana and is tiaditionally performed by 
women in Weddings of Madhva adheients. ft also has a 
distinctive, wellknown tune andihythm. [t js composed, 
asthe suvvali, in quattettes and is rendered in the same 
manner described under suvvali. 


The Laksmisobhsne has a pallavi of &obhane followed by 
112 stanza: in quertette structured as Isls." The pallavi is 
presumably repeated. after cach stanza. After invocation (2) 
the song procecds with the theme as follows: aiising of 
Laksmi from the chuing of the milk occan (3), her biidal 
preparation and o1namentation (4-14), -rejection of all other 
condidates a: the biidegroom (15-25), her conviction that 
Hari is the best, the fauitless.(26-48), her synonymisation 
of Hari with Krsna and therefore Krgņa is the highest and 
best of all gods (50-65), wedding of Laksmi with Hari 
(66-70), worship of Hari by Samudrarája (Lakgmi’s foster 
father), by the sages, celebiation with music and dance 
(71-75), calling of Kgspa to the wedding dais by sumangalis 
(76-913, Krsna and Lakģmi adorn the dais 191), divinities 
like Gatgs, Yamunš etc, perform the ārati and sing bene- 
distery dhavala (2-935), different divjnities present them- 
selves and offer tributes (94.96), a feast is served to bride and 
groom (97), Krsna assumes the incarnation cf Mobin 


127. idhem.  Laksmi-sobhane, no. 4, Sii Vādirajara 
Dirgha Krtigaļu, pp. 155-182;  idhem, Laxgmi-i 
šobltana-hādu, pub. Guru Rao, Pavatje, & sons, 
Udupi, i9th impression, 1969 
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(98-99), and serves nectar to the guests(1001; the concluding 
wedding rituals are conducted (101), guests are given gifts 
(102-104), Samudrarāja builds a mansion for the newlyweds 
en the ocean (106), benediction (107); phalastuti (108-111), 
promise of bliss to the biide and groom and longevity of 
saumangalya (i,e, longevity of husband) if the song is per 
formed in a wedding (112). The composer has signed this 
song both in his own name (Vadiraja) and the nom de plume 
viz. hayavadana (107-112). 


The song has been edited on the basis of ten collative 
sources viz, La-12, 20, 30; M;53a, Mu-26, 43, 45, 64, 65 
and Na. Pantuvarāli raga is ascribed to it. This raga is 
described.iu musical treatises composed. some two genera- 
tions after Vādirāja ; therefore it is possible that this raga 
may have just  crept into musical practice durring the last 
days of Vadiraja, The greater possibility is that this raga i3 
preserved in Mss sources in a transmission of performance 
tradition; so also the ascription of dhruva/adi tala. For, 
sobhane is a wellknown, distinctive folktunc and has a 
characteristic rhythmic flow. The formal ascription of raga 
and tāla to this song indicates that it came lo be accepted 
into the fold of ‘classical’ music in the mid 17th or early 
18th cent, 


The Laksmi šobhāne contains a few references to music: 
Vadiraja mentions the musica] instruments tala, maddale, 
lammate, bheri, pataha, ģankha,  dollu, mauri and 
dundubhi; Narada and Tumburu as celestial expert 
exponents of music (71-72); dance by celestial nymphs (90). 
He refers to two musical forms, ovi and dhavala, doth of 
which were sampiadàya songs of gieat antiquity and are 
performed by Women during celebrations of wedding, heroic 
deeds etc. (74-75). I have discussed these songs elsewhere.1** 


128. Sathyanatayana, R., Pugadrikamala, pp.490.497 
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VHI(d) SVAPNAPADA 


Svapnapada means dream song and purports to be 
Hari's commandments revealed to Vīdirāja ina dream, H 
is a metrical work, composed in büizinb sitpadi metre 1? 
This metrical structure is employed oy other vaisnava 
composers in Kannada also e.g. Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa, 
Jagannitha dasa ete, 


The contents of svapnapada may be summarised thus: 
introduztory announcement (D, Hari fulfils the de ires of 
woirshippers and punishes others(2) He subordinates to 
devotees (3-6), His ten in carnations (7-8), importance of 
Tesiting His name, pilgrimage eic. (10-12), Jīva-parmāima 
relationship (13-19), refutation of advaita (19, 20), Hari- 
sarvottamatva (21-23), His auspicious qualities (26-37, 40-41), 
assurance of granting liberation to sincere Worshippers 
(42), excellence of  Madhva religion (43), phalastuti 
(dd), Harts revelation to Vādirāja in dream (45). 


The edition of this song is based on six collative sources 
viz, 'Pa-33, ‘4-33a, Va-31, 33, Mu-26,45. The song is 
divided inio 9 groups of 5 sajpadis each to which riga is 
ascribed as follows: pantuvaiali (1-5), kāmbadi (6-10), 
niuxhasii(r1-13j, Kalyani (16-20), todi (21-25), madhyama- 
vali (26.30), kediragav]a (31-35) bhairavi (36-40) and 4ha.i 
(41-45%, Thus it has been tran:mitted as a rāgamālikā. 
Since iL is a meli iel composition, auo tala is ascribed to it. 


129 Vādīrāja, Svapnapada, no. ES. Ii, Sri Vadirajara 
Krtigalu, ; n. 591-605 


i30 idhem. op. cit pud. Guru Rao, "Pāvatje., & Sons, 
Ugupi. 4th impression, 1958, pp. 1-9 
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VIII (e) GAJENDRA MOKSA 


Gajendramokşa means grant of moksa (liberation) to 
phe elephant king (gajendra) by Hari. H is based ona story 
from Bhigavata purzga!?! in which the (mythical) Pandya 
king Indradyumna was deeply merged in meditation on 
Visnu once and did noi therefore heed the presence of 
Agastya muni; Frate at this negligence, the muni cursed 
ths king to reincarnate as an elephant. He relēnis at the 
supplication of the king and modifies the curse 
that the king would be restored to his original self when 
the elephant’s incarnation is terminated by Visnu with His 
sudaršana cakra. Accordingly, the king takes birth as an 
elephant, goes to drink water in a lake, is caught by a 
crocodile and prays to Visgu with abandon and undivided 
devotion, Visgu arrives and kills the crocodile with 
3udarsana cakra, When the cakra touches the elephant, its 
incarnation is terminated and Indradyumna is restored io 
hi: original self. 


CGajendramoksa is composed by Vadiraja in 50 qvartette 
stanzas without pallavi or anupallavi;?? that is, the song 
isa continuous narrative; here Indradyumna is made king 
of Guuda dela instead of the Pandya kingdom. The words 
nirayana-kresga are repcated at the end of each stanza or 
each couplet-haif. No r*ga or tāla is ascribed to the song 
because itis a udavarsga i.e. song recited in a distinctive 
folk tüne by womenfolk early in the morning while 
performing household chores. The tune often corresponds 
to the råga bhūpāli of Karnataka music. Vādirāja's 


13] Šukamuni, op.cit. 3.4 


132 Vādirīja, Gajendramekga, pub. Guru Rao, 
Pāvaūje-, & Sons, Udupi, 1968, pp. 1-10, 
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signature (hayavadana) occurs in the final stanza of the song 
(50). 


VIII (f) GUNDAKRIYA 


Another long song of Vidiraja is the guņdakriya. The 
reason for this name can now be only conjectured, for 
Vadiriia hinrelf has not called it gundakiiya; this name 
seems to be applied to the song bv tradition which seems to 
be at [east a hundred years old if not more. Two conjectures 
may be offered in explanation of this name; the fist is 
musical: gunjakrtya is the name of the riga in which it is 
set, This used to be a popular tāga in the days of 
Vidiràju, a ianpa under Milavagauda which was again, 
the most important or. popular mela and had the largést 
number of ragas grouped under it, accounting for rieariy 
one third of all the rīgas prevalent in the 16th centi?! 
It may be recalled here that Purandaradssa is credited 
o have erected. this mela as the pedagogical standard 
exactly in this period. Of all the derivatives of m:lava- 
gauda, gundakriva may have a held in special fascination 
because of its legendary association. with Hanumàn (who is 
a very important dicty in dvaita theology as Mukhyapraga) 
who is said to have melted rocks by singing this raga. 
Since the composition under discussion has for its main 
theme religious dogma of dvaita, the choice of this raga 


would be deemed doubly appropriate. 


The second canjeture is lexical Guņga means a pir 
(fall) and crushing, The composition endeayours to warn 


133 eg. Pundarika  Visyhata, Sadraga-candrodaya 
2, 2, 7-75 
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the devotee of the pitfalls or traps which other religious or 
metaphysical systems place in the path of the earnest seeker 
and to crush them. So the name may be regarded as appro- 
priate. These conjectures are however, balanced by some 
counterpoints. Firstly, the Udupi edition of the work'?* 
assigns the rāgu vasantabhairavi and tila jhampe to the 
song, just after the title ‘Gugdakriya’, No other composition 
called gunjakriva in the entire range of dasa sihitya has 
come to my notice so that these conjectures may neither be 
‘confirmed nor rejected. 


The gunzakriva isa song of 40 stanzas. Of the two 
collative sources viz. Va-12 and Mu-26, used for constituting 
the text, Va -12 gives the first two lines of the first stanza as 
pallavi; so, according to this source the song is no, 
continuous but interrupted with a refrain repeated after each 
stanza, while according to the other it is continuous, 
. unsegmented. The Udupi edition assigns jhampa tāla at the 
beginning, again for 8th stanza and atta tala for the 9th 
and subsequent stanzas. No saga is assigned for the 
composition in the IKS (Mysore) edition. Each stanza has 
10 lines, rhyming on the second syllable. The- stanzus 
reveal a general structural pattern UsIsislls. A special 
feature of this song is that every stanza carries the 
cemposer's signature in the penultimate or antepenultimate 
line. 


As mentioned earlier, this composition is devoted to the 
refutation of rival religous or metaphysical systems and to 
expound its own dogma and theology. Its contents may be 
summarised as follows: Hari protects His devotces 

refutation of cārvāka system (2,3), refutation of jainism 


— 


134. Wadiiaie, Gupdakriya, pub, Guru Rao, Pavaiije-, 
& Sons, Udupi, first impression, 1928, p.l 
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(4), refutation of buddhism (5-8), auspicious qualities of 
Hari and His šūpremācy (9, 11-13, 20, 21, 23.37), refutation 
of advaita (14—19, 22), supplication to Hari (39, 40). 


VEIT (g) KORAVANII AS A SOUTH INDIAN OPERA 


Narada-Koravaüji is among the firsts achieved by 
Vādirāja in  musico-literary composition; for this is the 
earliest vernacular folk dance-drama in South India and 
probably in India to be composed and included within thc 
perimeter of classical music and dance. The name of this 
composition means that the sage Narada functicned as the 
koravafiji oz fortune- telling gypsy with Rukmiņi who was 
yearning to wed Krsņa. 


The name koravaiji refers to a tribe in which men are 
variously called korava, koraba, kerabu, korama, etc. and 
the women as kuruvaīji, koravaftiji, koravi, koratti, 
koravajji ete. They are a wandering gypsy tribe whose 
profession is weaving and selling mats and baskets and 
'fortune-telling. They derive their name probably from 
kuruve (kannada, basket) i.e. a professional name. The 
koramās and koravaüjis are known in Kainatuka from at 
least 1200 A.C. The women are usually pictured as carrying 
‘a child on the arm, a basket on the head, wearing a dirty 
round of cloth and with head of matted (uncombed) hair 
Their dance is known as  kotāvatji — náfya, 
koravaüji kagale ctc. in Karnataka. Kannada poets such 
as Karņupirya (1140),9* ‘Bandhuvarma (c. 1200)1?7 
Mahābala (1254),:55 Maūgarasa (1508),:3* Salva (c.1550), 14v 


136. Kargapsrya, Nemüpurina, 8.52 

137. Bahdhuvarmi, Hàrivamisbhyudaya, 9.60 pr. 
138. Mahibaia, Neminatha purāņa, 8 

139. Mangarasa ITI, Nemijinesa-sangati, 21.52 
140 Silva, Bharata, 19.21 : 
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Ratnákaravargi (1557511 Pete. refer to the koravafji or her 
datice. Koravaūji nātya appears to to have been an organised 
body of dance in Karnataka since Govindavaidva mentions 
'koravai ji: kattaļe!*? in which the theme was composed in 
four languages viz. kannaga, telugu, tamil *(tigu]a ?) and 
ptākrtā. The word kafraļe means order or scheme of 
dance. "There uséd to be variety of folkdance, widely 
prevalent in Andhra in the Tóth cent. called desi kattada 
(-ga}'#4 This is called kattari nytta also.!*5 Ramakrishna 
kavi equates kattana = kattada = kattara as synonvmous, 
well known in Karnataka, Andhra and Tamilnadu as a form 
of jāti (? jati} nrtta. U* This is obviously a vernacular 
word, and of kannada origin; since da is replaced by ļa 
to accommodate phonetic transformation, it is reasonable 
to conjecture that this is a reference to the kattale 
mentioned above. 


Perhaps the earliest reference to the koravafiji is 
found in tamil; Silappadikaram mentions the kurava 
(Koravà) and kuravaiküttu (koravaīīji dance) several 
times.!? Here kuravas (and kuravis) are a pastoral, hilly 


14] Ratnikaravarni, Bharatešavaibhava, 12. 9i; 14. SI 
142 Govindavaidya, Kanthiravanarasari javi jaya, acit. 
Durga, S.A.K„ The Opera in South India, o. 47 
143 idhem. op.cit. 7.107, 866, 21.116; Bihubali, 
Nagakumiracaritam, 22, 102 

144 Pundarika Vitthala, Na: tanani:gaya, 4.856 

145 Dimodara, Catura-, Sadgitadarpanam, 7 255-259; 
Sourindra Mohun Tagore, Sangitasira sangraha, 
6, p. 269 

146 Ramakrishna kavi, M., op. cit. p. 102 

147 lingo Adigal, Šilappadikšram, {e.d} Swami- 
natha Iyer, U.V., pp. 26-28, .57, 60, 79, 80, 88, 99, 
141, 158, 159, 191, 235, 410, 413, 450, 454, 460, 461, 
464, 503, $16, 541, 544, 584, 588 
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tribe who dance and sing; the kuravaiküttu (the dance of 
kuravis) is distinguished from vari by the fast that the 
dancers join their hands, clap etc. Silappadikaram decribes 
two occasions on which this dance was performed : 
kuravaikūttu is a pastoral dance in honor. of Krsna. When 
Kovalan was executed by order of the Pandyan king, ill 
omens appeared in Madarai To ward off the evils so 
portended, Mīduri and her daughter Aiyai arranged and 
performed this dance in presence of Kannaki. Secondly, 
when, in anguish at the death of her husband, Kannaki 
curses,Macurai is in conflagration, she stands under the shade 
of the vengai tree on the Nejuvel kunram, a celestial car 
(ratha) comes and takes her away to Heaven. This is cele- 
brated by the ku:avis with a kuruvaiküttu, which is described 
in an entire (24th) chapter of the Silappadikaram, entitled 
‘kunrak-kuravar, 


Durga gives valuable information on the koravaüj! 
form, which is now a popular, folk dance-drama,?* and 
lists as many as fifty koravaüji piays't She traces kuram 
to the ancient play vari and equates kuram With the people, 
their land, with their profession of fortuns-telling and with 
their nātaka of singing and dancing, She derives kurām from 
kuratti song (song of the Kurava Woman) which is defined 
in the Panniruppzttival, Kuram is the musico-dance form 
in which kuratti plays the dominating role: on the other 
hand, in kuluva nijaka the kuruva (= kulava) or male 
gypsy dominates. The kuratti and kurava are also called 
siūgi and  singa respectively. Composers of koravañji 
nitaka combined the kuram and kulava nātaka somewhat 
loosely. Kupam means à tiibe of Kuravas, palmistry 
practised by their wemen and their song, kurattippitru.i*? 


i48 Durga, SA K, op.cit. pp. 44-47, 54, 56, 74-82, 87 
149 jbid. pp. ! i7, 118 
150 Winslow, T, A Tamil-Unglish Dictionary, p. 340 
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Durza adopts this derivation. It is equally plausible to 
derive it from the word kuruva which means a hill since they 
are a hilly tribe." 

The koravafji plays follow a sterotyped theme: The 
hero (the presiding diety of the place or the king) comes in 
a procession, The heroin sees the procession, with her 
friends and falls in love with the hero; her yearning for 
him becomes so intense that she sends a friend as a messenger 
(dūti) to the hero urging him to come to her. At this point, 
a gypsy woman-the koravafiji-appears on the scene: 
proclaiming her prewess-in reading the palm to divine the 
past, present and future and singing the beauties of her 
hilly-homeland, The heroine calls ber in and shows her 
palm. The kuratti divings the heroine’s mind accurately 
and predicts that the heroine's secret desire to unite with 
the hero will be fulfilled. The heroine is delighted with 
this and gives the-kuratti rich presents. The play continues 
ina loosely attached second part, the kulavan nàjaka; here 
the kuravan aad his friend kulavan appear in scene in 
which they are catching birds; The kuravan (singa) 
remembers his wife kuratti* (singi) praises: her qualitiés, 
and sends kulavan to fetch her.  (Occassionaly, the kuratti 
appears on the scene by herself, by coincidence or design.) 
Kuratti is now bedecked with the jewels gifted by the 
heroine. He seeks an explanation. The kuratti explains her 
divination about the heroine. The kurava and the kurātti are 
happy and retire. 

The koravanji play usually commences with the appea- 
rance of a sütradhara (kattiyakkaran}. The play used to 
be performed all night on special occasions in temples. 
Characters appear first on the stage behind a cloth held by 
two persons, similar to such appearances in yaksagina: 
pure dance (nrita) and thematic dance (nrtya) have an equal 


151 Kannada Sahitya Parisattüna Kannada-Kannada 
Nighagtu, Vol. 2, p. 2217 
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share in the koravanji plays. The morc important 
literary forms employed in a Koravanji play are 
àsiriyappá, vehbz, taravura, koccakam, kalitturai lāvaņi, 
üsiriva vptta and Kali vrita; cindu, kanni and various forms 
of daru (eg. pravesa-, sthala-, —varnana-. samvāūda-, 
manmathķa-, candra-, kokila-, pšūgi-, kura-, nirái-, narya- 
and kirtana-), which are sung in rakti rāgas by a singer 
to his own accompaniment of hand cymbals (tāla); the 
tilas used are usually migra cipu, rüpaka (trisra) and 
khanda cápu and idi. The koravaiiji is written in tamil, 
telugu, kannada, malayalam, marāthi-and with even 
passages in english! The themes may be hindu, muslim 
or christian. The earliest koravatīji nātaka is Tirukutrala 
koravaiji written by Tirikoota Rasappa kavirāyā in 
1720 A. C. 

In tbe malayäļam language, the koravaāji play is 
called korattiyattam. Laksmi and Pārvati appear on the 
stage and perform abhinaya (with gestures but no foot- 
work) to an antiphonal theme in which a dialogue on the 
merits of Visnu and demerits of Siva and vice versa 
is performed to singing which is accompanied by the 
rhythm of hand Cymbalsi* 

Sriráma Appa Rao studies the koravatji plays in a 
scholarly, historical perspective : Ramabhadra riju (1500- 
1580318 mentions koravatiji for the fist time im telugu 
literature. — Cengalvarüya equates the yerukala with 
koravat (singa) and korati (singi) in his Yerukala kātha; 
koravaidi refers 10 both the tribal person and to 
the play. References io both the koravanji women and 
koravaüji play are found a  varicty of telugu 


152 Durga, S.A.K., op. cit. pp. 44-47 

153 Ms. no. 486, vol. IO ; Andhra-visvakala-parisat, (it. 
Srirama Appa Rao, Ponangi-,  Tēlngu-nājaka- 
viküsamu, p. 184 
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literary sources, lēt Prabhakara Šāstri opines that the 
term koravaüji is a compound of kurava+aūji; aūji means 
a (folk) dance like cindu, gantu, gogdali etc. Tt originated 
asa simple folkdance bur gradually accumulated themes 
of the respective regional sthalamahatmya, myths of Visnu 
and Siva and was tiansformed into a musico-dance play. 
He further holds that the tamil yakgagana has evolved from 
the Koravaiii.55 Satgamešam broadly classifies the telugu- 
kannada Koravanji plays into three groups on the basis of 
their litezary theme: a) koravanji yaksagēaas such as 
Gārudācala Mihātmya, coģgigānikalipa delineate the love 
between the korava isiga) koravi (singi) themselves’ 
They enact the roles of Cefsculaksmi and Narasimha or 
Pirvati and Siva respectively and their mutual divine love. 
The Kirātavilāsa of Sahaji Maharaja of Tanjore is patterned 
on this theme. 6) The hero is disguised as a korava, 
mests the heroine, examines her palm and predicts that 


154 e.g. extr. Sri-Siryarayandhra-nighantuvu, — vol72, 
p. 438 : 
Kadi:ipati-nayaka, Suka-saptati, 1.17.97 
Ganavarapu Vehnkarakavi, Prabandharája-Venka- 
jes$vara.vijaya-vilisamu, 1.160 
Psiģimerri Venkatapati, Candrāngada-caritramu, 
2.90 
Dharani-dhava]|a-Ramayamitya, — Daésivatira-cari- 
tram", 7. 1. 288 
Kanuparti Abbayāmātya, Kaviraja-manorafi janamu, 
3. BE 

Ceagalva-Savi, Rajagopala-vildsamu, 1.22 (sisa-padya), 

p. 9 

extr: Srirama Appa Rao, — Popangi-, op.cit. pp. 156, 
[84, 185 
Rāmabhaira, Rāmabhadrābhyudayamu, 2,131 
Kakutstha-vijayamu, 3.86 . 
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she will unite with the swam of her choice; Riinulavir; 
eruka, Sitikalvspa in telugu and Arjuna koravanji, Krena 
koravanji etc in kannada belong to this class. c) the 
koravaĵ ji (= veruKa) woman, is introduced into the theme 
with littic or no relevance to the main theme, she reads 
the palm of the heroine and. predicts her union with the 
hero; the korava (= yerukaraja) is now introduced through 
humorous descriptions: an argument between him and 
koravafiji ensues and is resolved to their mutual happiness 
and they exit. The rest of the story is perfun:toiily 
treated.:5» Some koravaüji plays such as Prabodhacandro- 
daya also have a theme of spiritual enlightenment. In ea.ly 
telugu literature, descriptions of only the koravanji dance 
and koravanji roles are found, then the koravaūji enteied 
the stage in vaksagsna and vithinataka (street plays); the 
singi-singa theme was magnified into a play. Ko:avanii as 
a distinct litera. y-or artform emerged in th: |%h century 
in telugu.158 


VHI (h) NARADA KORAVANJI OF VADIRAJA 

Vādiraja's Narada koravafi ii may be studicd against thc 
foregoing background. .It has inspiīd. latter haridáasa com- 
posers Such as Mahnipatiriva, Prasanna Venkatadāra and 
Helavanakaste Giryamma to bring forth similar 
compositions. Tt is the forerunner of other kannada 
koravaiji plays: kandaipa  koravab]i of Brahmaņītkā 
(c, 1800), koravatiji kathe. (c, 1700), Krsņa karavanji and 
Brahma koravāfiji of Laksmīnarasimha, Rama koravanj 
of Veükatesa, Sri Prasanna krsņa Koravanji of Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar IH (ruler of Mysore) etc, ete. Many koravañji 
plays are performed as yakgagāna. 


155 Prabhakara Sastri, Vetūri-, Sugriva-vijaya-yaksa- 
gānāmu, introduction, pp. 4-6 

156 Sangamesham, Moutnuri-, Kannada-yaksgagánamulu, 
Bhārati, Feb. 1956, p. 68 
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Sangamesham states that koravanii nātaka is nat found in 
kannada before the I7th cent2!? Srirama Appa Rao concurs 
with this view. But the Narada Kojavaüji belies this 
belief because it was composed in about the mid-]6th cent. 
It is not simply a song or dance set to a literary theme 
performed by à single koravasi?:as it did in its early phase 
but has a well defined diamatic element and clearcut 
dramatis personae. [t has several features which are 
common to late: koijiavafiii plays and therefore may be 
rega.ded as the archetype or exemplar for this literary 
musico-dance. 


The contents of this koravafili nàtaka may be briefly 
summaiised thus, The passage number (as given in the 
imp'essi typist) are shown in brackets ; invocation (1). 
Rukmiņi, princess cf Kuņdināpura is in love with Kygaa and is 
"determined to maniy him: Narada assumes, the disguise of a 
koravaüji and come: t» Kvp?tn&puia to please Rukmiņi with 
his prediction (2); Ka:avaüjt i: described(3-11); she is called 
in by Rukmiņi foi a reading cf her palm (1l pr-12 pr); 
karavaūji comes singing šri.āga and dancing: she is 
desciibed (13-15 pr-1). Koravafi]i asks Rukmiņi to show her 
pam (15 pr-2.3). She piaises Rukmini for her beauty 
I5pr) dessioes her cwn travels and prowess (16-21). 
Rukmini asks the koravaāji to iead her palm and make vēri. 
fiable prediction: (22). Koravan]ji asks her to hold in her 
own mind her inneimo:t dascire while showing the palm 
(23-24). The koravatli invokes her patron dieties (24 pr) 
and proceed; ts predict that Krspa will be her husband and 
mentions her achievements in support of her predictions 
(25 33). Rukmini admits her love for Krsna, Koravaii ji 
piaises the qualities and glory of Krsna as biidegroom and 

157 isid. loc. it. 

158 Srirama Appa Rao, Poņaigi-, op. cit. pp. 156-157 

159 Vādīrūja, Narada koravašji in Šu 
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Promises that he will come to her soon to lake her away 
(37-46), she reilelātes Krsņvs early arrival and assuapes 
Rukminiís doubts and fears, and diaws her aiteriion to 
Krsņa who is speeding to Kinpzinipura in his chaiict (16-51). 
Krsņa ariives and carries Rukmiņi away in hie chairi 3! pi). 
glory of Krma is sung to celebrate hi: anivul (52 54); 
koravaf ji slace, that hei prediction is verified and demands 
gifts (35-57) : she is richiy .ewaided (57. pr). 
benediction (58). 


This kaiavanhtin taxa has certain novel features: The 
koravaiiji is the inythical semicelestial va /;n3«à taint Mirada 
in disguise. He alicuds knows that k.xinini's love for 
Kr;ga is reciprocated ox him. The heroine Riukmoni das not 
sec the hero during a procession of the latier as is common 
with later keravanj plays; nor does she send a düiito 
confess her love for Kpspga. and to plead with the heio to 
come to unite Wilh hor; this has been already accomotished 
before the play commences in terms of a letier she has 
written tà Krsna sent through a biahmana emissary 235 pr.) 
The hero's rescue of the heicinē by abduction is also novel; 
but the composer is committed to these differences becaure 
of the rest. ietivē influence cf his exemplar viz the Bhagavata 
puso, im both outline and details The only major 
innovation is the role of Nimada a. koravaf Ni, presumably 
assumed by the former at the instance of Krsga himself. 


In other respects however, the  Na;ada koravañii 
F:c-enls features which correspond to these of Jater 
koravātiji plays in Karaataka and elsewhere. The koravas ji 
is die sed in a saree, carries a basket on he, head and 
eatije: the singa (fetish ? child ?) on her back, She wears 
cariings, banges, ankle bells and a waist band: she 
de;iciibes her travels and predictive achievements. She 
enters the stage dancing. She is incidental te the main 
theme viz, the love of Rukmini and Krsga but dominates the 
play While only à small fraction of the play deals 
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pirfunctorily-the coming of Krgņa and his elopement with 
Rukmigt at the end. The  Koravan is conversant in 
kannada and telugu; there is, no indication cf her belong. 
ing toa hill tribe. A peculiarity is that she appears at 
the very begining and stays till the very end of the play. 
There are narrative passages throughout the play in both 
prose and verse which are presumably iezited by a 
sūtradhāra: in fact, the whole Narada ku avatjģi is a 
narrative. wath interspersed dialogues. — The:efore, the 
sütradhira or narrator stays from the beginning to the 
end, even before the appearance of the koiavaiifi. The 
story does not rz:ord the return of koravaüji back to 
being Nirāda. Tie main character of the play is referred 
to ai koravi twice (19, 35) aud as koravaūji eleven times 
(2, 4, 10, ll pr, I2 pr. 13, 15 pr, 21 pr, 36 pr, 45 pr, 57 pr). 
The compose:'s signature (hayavadana) occurs in the open- 
ing and concluding passages. 

The edition is based on a unique exemplar which is 
no: specified by the editor. No riga or tāla is mentioned: 
it is probable that several rigas and several tālas were 
used to confer musical variety, to effectively portray the 
mood and ihythm of the words. It is also probable that 
Vādiraja had a model (fiom a predecesso: composer or from 
folklore) after which he ha. fashioned the Narada kolavanji- 
which is the first azaifubfe play of its kind. He may have 
used folk tunes and rhythms obtaining in the model to 
anthenticate it. 

On structural analysis, the 58 (numbered passages) may 
be resolved into the following : 2 line stanzas -2s (8-10, 13, 
16-18, 20-27, 29, 36, 38.40, 44.49, 51, 53), 3 line stanzas-7 
(30, 35, 37, 50, 52, 54, 56), 4 line stanzas-17 (1-6, 11, 12, 28, 
31, 32, 34, 41, 43, 55, 57, 58), S line stanzas-6 (7, 15, 19, 33, 
42, 55), prose passages-18 (not numbered; occuring after 
stanza numbeis 11, 12a, b, 14, 15a, b, c,d, 21, 22, 24, 36, 41, 
43, 45, 51, 34, 57). Of these, 1] passages aic in telugu: 
stanza numbers 20.22, 38.40 (2 line stanzas), dt (3 line 
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stanza, prose pas:ages after nos. 43, 51, 54. [t is interesting 
to note that the kcravaü]i performs them in block; :20-21) 
(22), (38-41 pr), but not a: separate units but cuntinuous 
with kannada passages. The stanzas rhyme, with few 
exceptions viz. 7, 19, 25, 27, 30, 32, 33. 34, 41, 43, 54, on the 
second syHable. Same of these exception: may be resolved 
into smalle., rhyming units. The syllabi: quantity is varia- 
ble in the stanzas, but approximately equal in many 
slanzas. The prose passages are replete with allite.ation 
and enphony and are composed in the style of cūrņika and 
danjaka. 


The Nirada k sravaiji is a short (for a koravaüji nataka) 
beautiful composition and deserves to be revived on the 
contemporary bharatandttya stage. 


A few moie zompoasitions affiliated to the Koravad di may 
be mentioned in passing. The first is a kaņi-song. Kani- 
gārti, kanigati is synonymous with koravaiiji and means a 
women Who divines the future with the reading of a palm, 
face etz. The male analogue is called kanigara. Kani 
means an astrologer in tamil, The song menticned above 
is of Kanakadaial®™ in which he, as a kaņigāra teaches the 
rejection of superstitious faith in sundry dietics, and un- 
swerving faith in the one and only God. This is only a 
song With a stcazture 2045 with no dramatic element, theme 
or dramati: personas. The second isa koravaüji pada of 
Mahipatidisa.!® A koravaāji seeks to predict to Satya- 
bhimi(!) who is p:cgnant that she will beget Lord Krsna 
as he; son and takes the opportunity to describe the glories 
and ten incarnations of Visnu as also yogic techniques Op 


160 Keshavadisa, Beluru-, Šrī Haridasa-sihitya, pp. 227, 
228 

161 Mahipatidāsa, koravafiji-pada, Šrī Mahipatidisara- 
krtigaļu, ed. Varadaraja Rao, G. ES 4, pp. 461-470 
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self, 23lisatien. It follows the conventional pattern of kora- 
va&ji theme. {t refers to a Koravaüji. (5, 10, 57, 63) and 
koravat (1). t bas dialogus between Satyabhima is 
here inconsistent, unless the te:m is intended (implavšibly) 
t» refer to a woman in general. itis more likely addressed 
to Devaki (Krgoa's mother}. [thas no prose passages, nor 
passages of other languages tban kannada. The whole 
composition is one single song: 10.4.64, unlike the Narada 
koravafji in which no separate song-units are composed 
A one-line refiain in the form of pallavi shows that this was 
intended to be sung rather than enacted as a play, 
Syllabic distribution in stanza-tines falls broadly into thiee 
;anges ; the longest stanzas ars nos, 36, 37, 59, 60, 61, 62 
(22-25 syllables), longer stanzas are nos. 19, 20, 21, 30,31,32, 
33. 35, (12-20 syllables) ; the rest are of normal in length 
(11-16 syllablest. The koiavaūji described here bears close 
resemblance to the one described by Vādirāja in her 
appearance and words, A: is common with songs of 
Mahipatiriya, this is strongly o;iented to metaphysical and 
spiritual dimension, A more detailed discussion of this 
aspect of the song lics outside the scope of the present 
study. 


Prasanna Veskajgadasa is  mentjioned?"" as having 
composed a Niiada koravanji ( under print). This will 
also be briefly desciibed presently2® 


162 Indubai, T.K. (ed.j Šrī Prasannadisa:a Bhagavata, 
Int;cduction, p. xiv 
163 à. Prasanna Venkatadisa, Nziada karavaūji, ed. 
Patil, A.T., Prasanna Vetkaradasaru Mattu 
Avara Krtigaļu, pt. 9, Visega Krtigaļu, pp. 94 ff 
b. idhem, op, cit. ed. Indubai, T.K, Haridāsa- 
sāhityamāle, No. 12, Institute for Kannada 
Studies, University of Mysore (under print) 
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Two koravaiji songs of Helavanakatre Giriyamma are 
availab'e: Brahma koravaūīji and Krsna koravanji. Of 
these, the first is complete and the second is now available 
only in a fiagment. Brahma koravañji !** is constituted 
from three collative sources: 0-13, Kha, Mu-91,1% The 
first offers the longest version, consisting of Ti stanzas and 
|| vacana (prose) pas:ages, Mu-9| contains the shortest 
version with a total of 45 stanzas,inclusive of prose pas ages. 
Kha offers 56 stanzas, again including prose passages. The 
last two enumerate all the passages seriatim while O-13 
attempts serial enumciation at the begining cnly, excluding 
vacanas. Kha offers an additional vacana at the end of 
section 9 (vide infra). The textus yulgate appears to be that 
of 0-13, which divide: it into 22 sections, cach a self- 
contained unit of dialogue between the koravafiji and 
Devaki, and separated from its predecessor by the 
ascription ofa tila or ofa tala and raga, which ere found 
only in this source, Fach section consists of a small number 
of stanzas. Of the 71 stanzas, dare couplets (15, 1, 2, 3; 
20. 2), 9 are triplets (8. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 16.2; 22.1, 2, 3), 
3 are quintets (4. 1, 2, 3), one is a sextette (19.2) and the 
remaining 54 are quatrains. Since the vacanas aie also 
divisible into stanza-feet rhyming uniformly on the second 
syllaole as the stanzas do, they are also treated as stanzas 
(hence their inclusive enumeiation by Kha and Mu-91), but 
inferably without being set to tāla Of the 11 vacanas, one 
ha; only one line (10), one has two lines (3), one has thige 
lines (2). 7 have four lines (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) and one has 


164 Giriyamma, Helavanakatts-, Brahma — koravaiji, 
ed. Indubai, T.K. He]avanakatte Giriyammana 
Hágugalu, pp.153-173 

165 O-13: Ms. no. 1642, Kannada Adhyayana Kendra, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore 
Kha : Ms. in Kannada Adhyayana kendra, Bangalore 
University, Bangaloie 
Mu-91: Brahma Koravanji, ed. Mugali, R.5., in 
"Sādhane", vol. 9, no.1 
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five lines (11). On the other hand, Vādirāja has composed 
these, called gadyas, without rhyming; these are thus 
incapable of being resolved into stànza- lines. 


0-13 structures . the Brahma koravanji musically as 
follow: in terms of stanza content and lāga / tāla. 


section no. no. of stanzas riga ‘tila 

I 5 nati/jhampa 

2 3 — tiivude 

3 3 — vilambita eka 
4 3 — eka 

at = = 

5 5 bhalravi/paücaghàta 
v = = 

6 3 — eka 

- e ux 

7 3 — vilambita eka 
v —- — 

8 M — eka 

- = = 

9 3 — asta (atta) 
10 3 kambodhi/asta 

T an - 
1i 3 ~- eka 

v = = 
i2 5 eka 

" - em 
11 3 kedāragaula/trivude 
14 3 — asta 
15 3 — tvivude 

V == šu 
16 3 — aita 
i7 : 3 «- vilambita asta 
18 1 — eka 
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y — zd 

19 3 ~- eka 

20 3 -- ihāmpā 
21 2 — ēka 

v € Se 

22 3 nil 


Kha ascribes the riga punnara at the beginning ofthe seng 
but no tila The composition is segmented but without the 
jelrain of pallavi or anupallavi, The woid centent is 
eontinuow, but is conveniently divisible into gsegments, 
consisting of narzation or the whole passage of each party 
ina dialogue ; this is marked by a change in the rhythm 
structure or in the melody-rhythm structure as indicated 
above. This is an ingenious and adequate mi i-al technique 
in a dramatic theme. Each segment has, with two 
exceptions (no. 19 which jnse ts a sextet between iwo 
quatrains and no. 20 which inserts a couplēttē between two 
quatrain») the same single kind of stanza type, p.obably 
intended to sutain the same single ailective environment. 
Vsdiiüja employs a musical technique at vaiiance with this. 
It is not clear f.om Kha whether the song Was pe:formed to 
one or more tilan or if performed to tila at all, If not, 
changes in verbal and affective flow would depend on 
general changes in rhythm structure samewhat loosely 
executed, because the stanzas or the vacanas are not 
prosedially structured but contain only «approximately 
comparable syllabic quantities as will be shown presently, 


Many songs of Giiyamma have been transmitted in 
bori hindusthani music and karntaka music ; they are.were 
performed to rigas and tālas of both as revealed in their 
textual sources, This is natural because she hailed from 
north Karnataka where hindusthani music flourishes, but 
became equally popalar in south Karnatake where 
karnataka music flou. isnes; this is true of every haridüsa. 
However, thc Brahina koravatji appears to have been sung 
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only in rigas and tālas af karnataka music. Thi: so because 
O IZ ii fiom Bangalore and the copy p.obably prepaied in 
the Old My cre aiea. 


Only four raga. viz. nati, bhatavi, kāmbodi and 
Kedaragaula a:c given in the Ms. for 71 stanzas and I 
vacaras. These aic instited haphazard in the woik with 
no regaid ts change in verbal or diamati? theme: e.g. 
bhai avi-pancaghata are more logical after rather than before 
5.]. where DevaxXi begins to speak, but the shilting of 
paszash&ta tāla Would not be justified because the entire 
section ĝisa single structural unit. The two others-kambedi- 
asta (arta) and kedaiagaula-trivude are slightly better placed 
because they indicate a definite phase change in nariation, 
it is not improbable that these are erroneous scribal 
insertions. Jt may be recalled that Kha asciibes a single 
riga viz. punniķa fo: the entire song, which conforms to 
similar practice (at least in textual tradition) in the long 
songs of haridisas. 


The tila. given foi this song are jhampàa, trivude (= 
tiibajiti trip.ta)vilambi;-Fta)cka, eka, pan-arhàáta, agra 
= apa) and vilamoi ita) agja. These are more or less 
appropriate for the coriespondiog syllabic structures, The 
technique of juxzaposing two different tempi of the 
game tala (sections 6; 7, $; 16, 17) to handle widely 
different syllabic contents of stanza lines is note- 
worthy, though the apoelization of the same tāļa in adjacent 
segments (nos. 8, 9. 18, 19) cenlaining different lengths 
Of stanza feet is questionable. The epithet vilambi and the 
names trivude, agja and pancaghzia suggest a folk usage, 
especially of yakasagāna. The mnoimal speed in tāla 
movement in yakasagána corresponds t» the middle tempo 
(madhyalaya) of karnataka music. Theiefore itis necessary 
to indicate a slower tempo with the term ‘vilambi (-++ta)’. 
The use, and namiug, of tālas in terms of tempi found in 
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hindustani musis or yaksagāna has no cor:espondance in 
karnataka music. Since eka-vilambi eka and agta-vilambi 
asja have different rhythm patterns, thei: ute in adjacent 
sections is both appropriate and justified. TFaūi.aghāta 
(phonetically deteriorated into paficigati in yakgagana) is 
khenéeish mathya tila iendeied with five (panca) beats 
(ghata). This is described by me elsewheie.158 The iagas 
nati, Dhairavi, kambedi and kedšragaula are also discussed 
in detail elsewhere. 187 


lt has been mentioned above that the stanzas ct 
Brahma koravaūji are compe sed in couplet, triplet, quat.ain, 
quintet and sextette. These may be examined for structural 
patterns in terms of syllabic quantity. Among the couplets, 
three ieveal a pattern of /, I-+1,2 where / is the length 
of the sherte: line (15. E 2, 3) and one (20, 2) has 4 /+2. 
The tutplets have these patterns: F 1,2, 7-2 to4 (fs 16) 
in E LARAS] LELI l6) in 16.2; 22.1,2,3, 
In the quintets (4. 1, 2, 3), lines 2, 4, 5 are approximately 
equal while land 3 aie approximately egual but slightly 
longer. Inthe only available sextette (19.2) svllabi: distri- 
bution is 16-17 in lines |, 2. 4 and 13-14 in line: 3, 5, 6, thus 
containing roughly couplet structure ef /s.... Quztiains occur 
in the largest number in this song. These may be bicadly 
grouped into these in which the syllabic quantity in the 
stanza line is small, middle and Ja:ge. Many quatrains are 
composed such that the lines aie roughly equal within a 
tale.ance of + 2 eg. 3.3(/e l4 10 18), 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10, 


2,3 (average 14), 14, 1,2 (averages 12,13), 21. 1,2 (avcrage-- 


166 Sathvanarayana, R., Sulādis and Ugābhocas of 
Karnataka Music, p. 36 


167 idhem. Karnitaka.sangtta-vahini, pp. 77, 91.92, 
106-109, 117-118 respectively 
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22 4 1). momo quatiains, the last line is longer by 20-25 
pa eg Lo 12.545 (av. = 154-1), 2.1.23 (ava 20-2), 10.1; 
Many other quatiains may be decomposed into /rfs: e.g. 
6. 1, 2, 3 (/27X ld: s= 9,0): 12,2,35,4, 5 (? = 12,13 
s= 1,8): 13.1.5, 3 (= 13 to 16 «2510945 17,52,3 U = 12 
to 14 5—8,9). There are some Zsil patterns ep. 3.2, ssh e.g. 
71,3. Some quatrains jeveal a proziessive tapecing of 
sylladic quantity towards the last line eg. 1. 5, 2, 3 (19 to 
13, 2110 1301 14). F'irally, there are stanzas in which the 
lines |, 3 aie somewhat longe: than the lines 2,4 but 
cannot bc accommodated under the Ys!s* pattern e.g. 7, 1, 2, 
3(2421314; 1-3 = +2,3): 9.1,2,3 (2-4 = 12, 13; 13 
= + 2,3); 16.1 (2-4 æ 14,13; 1-3 = 15) 19. 1, 3 (24218, 
14; 1-3 = 17, 16): 20,3 (1-3 = 15; 24 = 13, 14). There is 
à quatiain which may be roughly claicified as “sil. Some 
stanzas have syllabic quantities which seem to be ambiguous 
in pattern e.g. 14.3, 16.3, 18.1. 


Finally, the word content cf the Brahma koiavasiji 
may be described : composers laudation of Venkatešvara 
(istadaiva) from foot to head (Ii. 2, 3.4, 5); Devaki is 
suffering impiisonmen: by Kama: Biahmā becomes à 
koavanji to give her hops and courage that Nārāyāņa would 
be incainated in her to de troy Kam a (2.1); koravafji is 
described (2.2, 3; 3.4, 2, 8). She comes to the town of 
Madhurā and is beckoned by Devaki (3. 2, 3); koiravañji 
describes her own piowess in divination (4. I, 2, 3; V-1, 
5, 1). Devaki piepaies for divination and describes her woes 
(5.2, 3, 4, 5). Koravañji invokes her favourite gods (Y—2), 
promises that Devaki would beget the eighth issue as a son 
who Would destroy Kamsa and libesate her and reassures 
her (6, 1, 2, 3, V-3) and assures her of the veracity of her 
predictions (7. 1, 2, 3, V—4). She predicts the birth of 
Krsga and describes him (8. 1, 2. 3, dy; Vasrdeva's exchang- 
ing the infant with Durga; Durgā's rebutial of Kam:a and 
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escape (V.5, 9, 1, 22, Kamsā's anxicty and his deputing 
several rüksasas to kill ihe child; Krpsna's destroy:nr 
them (10. 1, 2, 3). Child Krsna's pranks and adventures 
(V-6, 11; 7, 2.3: V. 7. I2. Lio 5), Kamsa sends Akrüra to 
bring Krgja for the bow-festival (V-y, 13.1) Ksrņa's 
journey Madhura; and confess fulfilment to devotees on 
the way (14. 1. 2, 3), Koravaüji again rveaisures Devaki 
that Kzsga would destroy Kamsa, coronate Ugrasena, release 
Devaki and Vasudeva, destrays, Kauiava's protect Pandavas 
(15.1, 2, 3; V.9,; Devaki ieiteiates her sorrow and 
difference (16. 1, 2, 3), Koiavanji assures again of the 
correctness of her — divination — (i7, 1, 2, 3, Devaki 
grieves over her imprisonment (18,1). Koiavadji expresses 
her self.onf.dence and describes he self punning on 
Brahmi (19. 1,2, 3) and pleads for gift; piaises Devaki 
and bids fa.ewell (20, 1,2, 3; 21.1). Devaki promises 
precious gifts to korava&ji if her precications come tue 
(21.2. Kcravaūji vouchsafes her predictions (V-11) and 
leaves (22. 1, 2, 3). 


As started above Krgna Koravaūji, Giriyamma's second 
composition. of this type is only fragmentary.t6 It is 
constituted [vom two sources, both being impressi typis. 
viz Ma 73 and Mu-76.%* It consists of thiee passages, of 
10, 7 3nd 6 lines vespectively, such that they fo.m couplets, 
rhyming on the second syl'able and is roughly patterned 
in ds seiies, the first line in the second passage covld be 


168 Gi;iiyamma, Helavanakatte-, Krsna koravaēji, ed. 
Indubai, F.K., op.cit. pp. 175-176. 


169 Mu-73: imptessi typis, Helavanakatte Giriyamma 
Hédugalu, ed. Kāvyapremi, Samaja Pustakalaya, 
Dharwad, 1977 
Mu-76 : impressi typis, Sarojini Mahishi, Karnata- 
kada Kavayitriyaru, Dharwad, 1905 
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split into two :hyning smaller lines. The last two lines of 
the thiid pai-age are approximately twice as long as lines 2 
to 4. Neithe: source asciibes 13ga or tāla to the song.. The 
first passage is invocation, the second  desciibes the 
ke:avafii and the third the proclamation of her poweis 
The last two lines suggest that her divination is addiessed to 
a woman. It is possible that this may be a Koiavanji song 
on Rukmigi paripiya. 

The Nāradg koravañji of Piaranna  Veikajadesa is 
constiluted from five collativē sourcei : Be 4], 
Mu-50, Go- 13, 17 and 23.0% It naiates the story 
of how the sage Nerada took the guire of koravatji 
to bring hope and courage to Rukmiņi-who was pining 
fer Krgna-thicurh hei divinaticn and expeitise in palmistry. 
The ko:avaü]i is vividly described beth by the composer 
and throi gh her own words. This coriesponds closely to 
the pic ire painted by Vādirīja and other haridāsas. Th, 
song commences with laudation, followed by invccation. 


The entire p.abancha has 34 songs of which 24 are set 
in the krti fijmat while the i¢maining ten are prose 
pas‘ages which are divided into two classes called vacana:?! 
and cürpika?*, It is clear that the e cariicd different 
conno'ations and functicns because they are used 
consecutively (nos. 25, 26) and given as variants only once 
(no. 11) in the collative sources. Va ana means recited 
prose ; cūrņīka is a variety of the ancient musical form 
called gadya desciibed in early tieatises cn Iudian music, 


170 Be-dl: D. R. Bendre's collection of MSS, Dharwad 
Mu 50: Impressi typis, Patil’s edn. (vide footnote 
163a) 
Go-13, 17, 23: MSS. in the collection of 
Haridasaratnam Gopaládasa, Bangalore. 

171 nes. 9, I1, 13, 23, 26, 31 

172 nos. 11, 15, 17, 19, 25 
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It is an aprosodial text prescribed to be set to the t.anquil 
emotion (i3n!a)  vaidarohi titi and sattvati = vptti 17? 
Curgika is now preserved only in the Mysore School! of 
bharatanatva as an introductory item. it consists of a. prose 
passage which is replete with euphony and alliteratien.!īt 
The passages called cuigika in this Narada koravañii do not 
seem to conform to these deserīptiens. The 4h and 23rd 
songs have passages in tamili?  Zxcept for nos. 13 and 21 
they have neither iliyme nor alliteration. One song (21) is 
devoted to divining (kant) 


An interesting feature of the song is ths ascripticn: of 
ragas to prose passages. Another interesting feature is that 
the:¢ is no anupallavi in any Krti or pada, There aie a. few 
which contain neither pallavi nor anupallavi bui simply a 
sequence of stanzas. This is a song foim frequently 
employed by most haridasa composers. Again, the kyti 
structures contain only couplets or quatiains, 


The musical data in the song may be summarised thus: 
(variants are given in brackets). Song structures are 
notated in terms of four numbeis, the first of which gives 
the number of lines in the pallavi, the second the number 
of lines in the anupallavi, the third, the number of lines in 
thes carany and the fourth, the numer of carapas. The 
sequance hore is: se.ial number of composition, riga 
(riga in variant readings), „tāla (tila in và;iaut readings), 
Sine Sti uctuie. 


173 Sirtgadeva, op. cit, 4.185-196. pp. 270-274; for 
details vid: Sathyanarayana, R., Pugdarikamala, 
pp. 227-432 
174 Sathyanaiavana, R, Bhaiatanatya : A Critical 
Study, pp. 224, 229-232 
175 Vādirāja, Narada koravanji, loc, cit. nos. 20-22, 
29-32, 38-41, 41 pr, Si pr. 54 pr, pp: 465-743 
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Ls 


so w 


20 
21 
22 
23 


niti 

Saui stra 

$.i 

madánvamivali 

sanūkarādharaņa 

fmohana) 

madhumādhavi 
umadh yum :vati) 

regupti 

bhairavi 
(ghaņ:rava) 

kannada ktmoodhi 

kedaragauia 

todi 

regupti 

kàmbocdhi 

sāveri 

saurlgiia 

mzbāra 
(šatkaribharuņa) 
satkarē bharaga 
mecabauli 
(rudra bharana) 
kalysni 

siranga 

bilahari (bilāvarā) 
bhairavi 

mohana (āhari) 


jhampz 

tripura (bilandi) 
jhampà (tripura} 
vdi (trišra gati) 
atta 

(t:ištagati) 
eka 

(tii$iagali) 
jhampā 


idi 


vacana 

aita 

vacana (cüipika) 
atta (tripura, adi) 
vacana 

ihampā 

cūiņika 

ādi 


cūrgiša 


atta 


ct nika 
adi 


bilandi 


vacana 


* ihyme on second syllable 


H9 


2041 
0047 
0043 
4043 


2023 


0043 


0043 


: 2047 


4 lines 
4045 

6 lines 
4043 

4 lines* 
0041 
JC lines* 
0043 


20 lines 
0027 


26 lines 
0023 
4047 
0043 
8 lines 
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24 nārāvaņa gauļa atta 0046 
25 erakala kimbodhi ciugika 31 lines 
26 deti (makh iii) và .ána 7 lines 
27 bauli (mukhaii,des1) adi 0043 
28 swati jhampa 0043 
29 mukhàii adi jājta) 2073 
30 kannaga kāmbedhi jhampā 2031 - 

{mind,mecabauli) (atta) 2042 
31 kēpi vacana 8 lines* 
32 nādanāmakīivā ihampi 1043 

(rimakiiyi) (adi) 
33 nāgagindhīji 

(dhanàs.i) ēdi 0043 
34 dhavaļīra &di 0042 


Raga variants (in 21, 30, 33) indicate the influence of 
hindustani music, ard thus suggest a late origin of the 
manuscripts. Dhavaļa (-àra) in the final seng is the name of 
a popular folktune in Kainataka, used in benediction there 
isa namesake song, described in textual t.adition in Indian 
music from ea;ly times 7e The two seem to be un:clated. 


As mentioned eai lier, the Koiavaiji theme commenced 
its Career as folksong. It is p.eserved in kannada in the form 
of koravaiji-or kani sonas. Such form is used by some 
vira&aiva vacana-composeis as a vehicle for religious or 
Spiritual themes ina mystic style. Ja. Caa. Ni, brings to 
light three such songs? Of the 26 authors he lists in his 


+ rhyme on seco-d syllable 
176 Šārigaceva, Op. cit-4, 298.303; for details vide 
Sathyena.a; ara, R., Puņģarīkamīlā, pp, 490-494 
177 Ja. Cha. Ni, koiavafiji Sahitya, pra. 2, Sitsaila 
Nuimamidi Pustaka bhagdtia, Bangalore, 1964 
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Koiavabji Sihitya (page facing modal nudi on 7.2), three 
have composed koiavaà 3i songs: Cannamaliikarjuna (pp.5- 
13, telugu k3mbz;dhi rāga”, Gurv-šāntaramaņa (pp. 14-17, 
guddhakam oji rāga), Guru-šānta (pp. 42.43, dei! raga); 
the work alio contains other folkforms such as nàtya gita 
(pp. 21, 60°, kolu hadu (p. 22), antiphony (p. 52), begagu or 
(metaphysical: conundiums (pp. 49, 72, 103, 113), canda- 
mimi (p-102), livaņi (p. 64) and lullaby (p.130). Each of 
the koravafijis is set only in rāga but not in tāla. The fiistiin 
telugu kāmhodi, which originated as a folkiune in Andhra) 
hasa sons and prose passages; the song has a pailavi 
foliswed oy 8 stanzas. Since no tāla is ascribed unifoimly 
for all thiee koravaüji songs here, it is clear that the song 
has arhythmical- but not tāla- format. Piose passages are 
inserted ofte: each stanza to explain. and expand what- is 
said in the stanza: the nariative is in the form of question 
and answer in the prose passages. The second is a Kani 
song, set ts Buddha kimdodi (a riga which was archetypal 
to kāmdoji but which gradually was eroded into a tune), 
but tone (ila. This is also similarly patte;ned, consisting 
of a pallavi and five stanzas interspersed with proce passages 
ina a questicon-an We: format. in exegesis and expansion. 
The thüd, set in the raga dedi (which means folk-or 
borrowalfiom hindustani music) has enly à pallavi and 
three stanzas but no prose passages, The literary style is 
realistic and all three songs are a study in doubl» entendre 


It has been said above that ihe koravaiji has been 
experimented with as a yakssgīna also, One such 
interesting instance is Brahma koravaāji. This is inserted 
asa play within a play in the Kyyna Carite yaksagana by 
Pārtisubba.1%% Krsna Crite extends ove: a total of l25passages . 


178 Pārti Subba, Yaksayinagalu, ed. Krishna Bhatta, 


Kukkila, Kannada Adhyana sams the, University 
of Mysoie, Mysore, 1975, pp, 446-512 l 
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including songs, garpadidvipadi, kandapadya, aaidéla- 
vikridita, matiebhavikrīdita, etc. Of these,  Biahma 
koravañji has 22 passages; these consist of a v&idhaka 
satpadi (25), a prose passage (26 pr) a sihgatya (35), 2 
dvipadis (28, 42). S kandas (30, 34, 36, 39, 44 songs 
without pallavi cr anupallavi (26, 27, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
40, 41, 43, 45, 46), one song with a pallavi: i082 (37). 
The entire yakgagāna featuies some 29 song. in ihe format 
of krtis (2.1244, 9-3033, 18.2043, 19-1243, 37.2082. 48-1053, 
52.2042, 54 2084, - with a structure HlIsstl-, | 56-2043, 
60-12,10.2, 61-2042, 64-2043, 70-3043, 74 3043, $2 7034, 
$4.1241, 90.2042, 91-2023, 97.2025, 99-2023, 101 3052, 
104-2045, 105.2072, 169-2023, 110-2252, 113-2443, 1:4.2042, 
116-2043, 117-4024):79 Thus the songs in this (and other) 
yākgagānas are of two kinds: those segmented thiough a 
recurring pallavi and those in which the naiiative is 
continuous without the intervention of a 1ezurring musico- 
literary theme. [n the first variety, the nar.ative is not 
continuous; both music and woids of eve.y stanza are 
conditioned to end in à passage which natt:aily leads to the 
pallavi. Both varteties are used by Védiiaja in his 
bhiauia.a gita, Bath varieties ave set to both riga and tala. 


The RBrahma-koravaifi (25-46) of Partt Subba is so 
named because Biahma becomes a — koiavaiii 
Are. Kama kill. the first six ehildren of 
Va idaga und Levaki ard impiiscns them, Biahma 
decide: to wing solare, comío.t and ios ta Devaki by 
foretelling her, the guise of a koavan di, that Vspu would be 
incarnated as her son (25, 26, 26 pr.j; she is desciibed in 
her conventional appearance and foim (27-30). She comes 
to Madhor, tellto Devaki her fortune (30) The two 
are engaged in a dialogue; Devaki gives kcravaāji pre- 


1:9 ibid. pp. 491.509 
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senis and sh.ws he: palm (31-34.  Koiavaüji invokes 
Ganapati and asks Tevaki to cxplain her problem and 
Devaki Goes so (33.37. Koravafü predicts the birth of 
Visņu as Krsna and hi: exploits, and promises a bight» 
happy future (38-39). Devaki expiesses appichension O 
Kamsā's deteimiration to kill the forthcoming child also 
and ;eceives ko.avajis iexssurance and advice tbat she 
arist solace heise! becau e nonc is exempt-including even 
such great pecple of tne past as Sita, Damayanti 
Candrāvāti (Candra māti; from suffering; She assures 
that Devaki the bith of Krsņa will soon end all her 
suffering: and :o.row: she asks-as is customary with thei” 
kind- for some food for her child and some oil for her 
hair, (rsceive: them) and Ceparts. The similarity of this 
with that of Mahipatidisa's Brahma-kovavaiiji may be 
noted. 


Though the koravafi ji form is of folk origin and its princi- 
pal dramatis persona viz. the koravaītji is a tiibal womar: 
itis ambient and has somewhat diffused into the peii 
meter of classicism also as borne out by the following 
circumstan-2s ; ili; t. eated by composers of cla sical music 
such as Vādijāja, Pia'anna Vcáikatadisa, Sa;tarsi and 
and Seifoji; it fiequently boriows fiom the idiom; and 
structures of Kainataka music and bharalanatya; it Was 
fiequenily composed for performance in temples and 
royal courts; its literary them: pertains to divine or semi 
divine beings rathēr than to folk; its lite:aiy style is more 
compatiale with the classi-althana colloquial; it was some- 
times composed in’ :am Aria also. However, it has alio 
retained its folk or semifolk flavour, among other things, 
in the following : costumeiy and make up: ceitain literary 
and performance conventions; ail the damas personae 
eg. Kuratti, kuava, his friend, sūtadh..a, Kattiyakaran 
et: are of folk wigin except the heroine {and tie hero, 
who seldom appears on the stage): folk sti ucLures such as 
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the kalitturat are employed; the wondering py. fea sin vp 
the kolavaidi is bought out. in her mentionje-vription op 
mauy nea. and dicant lands and people; she uses other 
dravidian languages, 

Before conch ding this brief study of korasan form, 
two examels Miom Vanjore may be notived : Mohini vilása- 
nētya nacakam and Devendra kuravaāji. 

Mohinivilisa koravanji ts the wok of Saptaiyi “H court 
court poct of $.haji li who ruled at Tanjore from i634 to 
1710 A.C. This title cleaily :ecc kgnises the hybrid giowth 
ofthe koaavanjt fiom dance (ngpa) and diama (natya). 
The colophon reads howevei, ‘Moutuicivila a kirātik -ca.ilam 
samáptanv, The te.ms knavanji and kirātikā are ured 
synonymousiy in tamii and sam kyla vespectively, ^ The 
work desuioes the love of Kamalavati for Sahaji, and the 
koravah us divination of the fuifilaent cf the formes 
yearnining for union with the heo. The composition has 
fifty song unite: of these 33 a.c composed in samskrta 
(1-6, 9 13,17, 272, 25-37. 41, 42, 44-46, 49. 50), 13 in tamil 
(7, 19, 19-21, 23, 24, 37, 39 10. 43. 47, 48) and 2 in telugu 
(13, 16) Thematically, the ‘ong unite may be dist ibuted 
gti fellows: nendi qaenedi-ti. n). consisting of a praise each 
Su.asvati, Vinivaka, 3uS.ahmagya anc Ty:gar :ja (!-4). 
iegāja (declamation) (5) sūtradhiiju's summary of the 
play (6): eniry of Kamalivati with he: companions; the 
latter sing of the heroine's love lor the hwo (7-1 1K heroine 
confesses her love and pining for the here (12), the knāti 
enters, proclabus her powers of divaa ton, heroine secks 
to be .eassured aooat the koravangi's abilities und the latter 
replies to hei salisfattion (Ramalévati-25, 27, 34. 30, Ak; 


180 Saptai:hi, Mohinivila a Kuravanzhiei, ed, Srinivasan 
N. Tanjoie Sata vali Mahal Series No. 2U5 
Tanjore Maharaja se fois  Satasvati Mahal 
Libiary, Thanjavu;, 1985 
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koiavaf i 26, 28, 33, 35, 37, 42): ko avait seeks gifts 
(39 41}; buffsons ent. y and antics (43 455 korava's cwmpa- 
nion acme: (461; sinea and singt sing in antiphony (saruval 
sindhu) and retire (47-50). 


An unu:ual and interesting feature of the work is the 
composition c£ net only tamil verses bit samskpta verses 
also in tamil piosodial structures; while mixing words cf 
noth languages in fac same metiical structere is common 
eneugh in verse cr prose in tamil Vaignavite Hteiature, 
this wo.k otters these metrical compositions .eparatcly in 
each lanzagage. Thus there are 17 àrecir stanzas (1-4, 7, 
14,21, 23. 27, 29, 34. 36, 38, 39, 46, 49), one is in agaval-pa 
(6), one In vegb: (41), two in magyu-vpitta (42, 43) and one 
in vrtta (48). Be.ides these metrical structure which were 
proba»ly musically recited, there are ctharmusicalstructuies, 
such as daiu, pada, padya and (Kattalask-‘kalit:u:ai, The 
darus number 13. These inclade as tedayam Le, invocatory 
prologue (5), a *amvsda (antiphonal) daru, called saruval 
sindhu (47) and mangala (oznediztory) da:t. The.c are six 
kattlaik-kalitea.ai’s (13. 15, 17, 19, 26,30, These aic uniformly 
quatrains with 16 syllables, per foet, and a.c well known 
tamil metrical species with many sub-va. ities. 


The Mohinivilisa Kūrava has two pada: (14, 45) and one 
padya (18). The first pada has a two-line icfrain, but no 
pallavi, which is repeated after ca h of its ih ee segments; 
each segment opens with two line: with second and thiid 
syllables f pps a rhyming unit, followed by caesuia.The cther 
(no. 45; a 2-short-Hinc pallavi, 2-line ancpallavi and three 5 
jing-caranys cach carapa has the syllabic structure of; 
1442, 144-2, 14, 10, 10 syllables in which the last two 
lines are composed of two parts of 5 syllables each. Thus 
the two padas do not reveal any structural similarity. It 
is not clear why they are similaily named, nor how they 
differ fiom padya or daru. Analogous classification or 
differentiation in other works has not come to my notice, 
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The padya (no. 18) opens with a one-line pailavi 
ang continue: with a onc.line anupallavi and thicc 
2-līnē carapas, each line divisiole into two approxi- 
mately equal segments Goth of Which rhyme on the second 
syllable; so the pallavi, anupāllāvi and ca.agas could also 


be regarded. on the cite don of rhyming, as consisting cë 
4, 2and 4 linesiespectively, This i: common encugh in 


the krti foun. A kruis also called (haridita; Gada”, but 
ihe name 'padyanv for thi- composition is in'1iguinrg, 

'Duru' dce: mot seem to signify a unifo m musical 
stiuctu,e in the Mohinivilàsa koiavaūji. This name is 
applied to 2-line :ongs (8, 22); however. it is not. pos iule 
to rcadsthese lines in the latter (22) as a 2 line pallavi tes mori 
or a l-line pallavi segment and l.line anupallavi segment 
as belonging to the da, i which occuis immediately next (but 
not separately numbered) with the st:ucture 0044, 
because of thematic chanse.t8 Next, theieare 
darus with no pallavi or anupallavi but only a few 
quatrains as caianas, in which the lines pos-ess an apprexi- 
mately equal syllabic quantity e.g. GC43 (10) O623 (lo) 
0028 (23), 0048 (31), (0024 (35).78* Thiee datus (5, 14, 22) 
occur whi-h do not have a separate pallavi :erinert, ma ihe 
the fist line of the first stanza is used as .éfiain. In one 
daruif2), an ext.aneous word viz  Tyica:&]ü i: wed as 
refiain for each ef the five couplets. The other daius have 
a clear-cut crt) format, in which the song js divided into 
pahlavi anunallast and caranas (20: d4, 24 2221; 
37: 1223: 40; 2223. Thre: darnus have ro anurallavi 
(23. 33. 6"): ameng thee, the pallavi ii indicated as 
dhru(+va) inthe fist two. In the samváda da.u (47), the 


first line is a separate segment but not a iefrain, and uns. 
onto the next couplet as a passage sung by the sifga 


181. In the initial 2 tines. Sumukhi. maid in attendance 
goes to fetch the koravar i. The latter enters and 
performs in the next four quatrains, invocalory 


music and dance. Thus there is no thematic cohe- 
sion as in the krti, 
182 for numerical notation, vide footnote no, Lis 


m 
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(Koravak. [n iiie cemminian 12 couplet: the first line is sung 
by the sSiàgs ; itis fasen un in the last werd Le in atita 
sirpi, such Corta runs into the second line, in 
autiph: nv. Finaliv, ene daru ds given as élipadam (16). 
This haz: the stru tus € 23 cn which the lust weid of the 
fi.st line in each ioaplēs us: on to the second Line. 


"ala Dy 


Hlinada, alic cuilcd sila ada, i$ a well kn. wn metrical 
structure in fol issus da annada tami and telugu. It is 
treated a3 à classical metre oy  Xinnaóa proscdisis; it 
consists of a couplet w fh oa 513] of seven ganas, divisiole 
into ģioups oP 3. Z, 3. in which ax ate visnu ganas while 
only the sixth is 2:ahia saga tt dh is also derived from 
the trioidi i2: e be omittin : the third foot of the lacerti 
[n masi: hw evo ,— dH os so honored, ancient piabandha 
con isting of 3 fest, which may be differently crpganised in 
respect ui the language of the words or prosody. in the 
forme.. there aie 3 vaiielies viz. karņāti, lati, gauģī, 
andhri and disvidt in which the words are of kannada, lita, 
gauda, telutu and tamil language: ; these are appropriately 
called de§aili. dn the liter, organisation pro e:ds in 
te ms of sana, va pa OF Miti, giving «vise to gapaila, 
va naili and mátiailà. ach o? bith has many subvavieties, 


totiliing seme 350275 h sve: to nite hee that the 
ēlīpadam found in the Mohintvilisa kojāvaūji doe; not 
serm to correspond to the des:iptian. ov example: found 
in th: poetical or maticologizal dreams ol ela, 


Thee departures Dom conventicn may be noticed in 
this karavafiji: i application of tamii metuical patterns to 


— . 
183. Nigavarma, Clandomb.dhi, 5.13 
I4. Jayakirti, Chando' nusasanain, 7.14 
155 Šūngadēvā, op. cit, 4.33-132. Detailed discussion 
ofthe el: is found in Sathyanarayana, R, Eli: 
Onde $ stiiya Vivecane’ (under print). 
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samskrta verses. il. kuravan is intueduced dircctlv, with 
īninimum mediation ef his companion, av if he we. alieady 
looking for the  keiuvaüi i 
riga-t*la awiinlion in the entire text 


Hi. complete auecnee cf 


Devendra ks avaüjibwas composed by Šeifoti M, ruler 
of Tai'ere (1798-1533 AC in the Fast ate. of the [9th 
centi? it js Willen in maiīģhi. in a ieii es literary 
style called King’s mu.sthi The theme is seogvariical and 
the pictense to a poetic, diamatic or romantice thems is brt 
thinly veilsd, The e ore the autho athetives many conven- 
tions of the kocavanii play such as ths initial scene ia which 
th: heroine and he; hermaids in atenjan:e sing of the 
oing's amour for the hèro invocation lo Vighnešva a by the 
maids in attendance ta ward off obstacles to the succes: of 
the play, enti y of the clown, hrroine’s eut. eaty with clouds, 
winds, biūd: and the meen to cany her message of love 
and yeaining fo; the hero ete, 


In the Devendra ku avātji however, the Kuravafji is 
the p.incipai drama'is parsona; the play epens with her 
entiee, singsing the ozautie  cF Ama.apai and proclauning 
her p.ofessi n and prowess. Indic mpi gets hei called in ahd 
seeks to km w where she came from, and the places she 
has seen and piactised he. piefessiun in. This is the cue 
for the kuravadii (and the autho.) to give a detailed account 
of the solar system, of the earth, its continents, provinces, 
jivers, mountains ete. ele. witch covers th.ee of the four 
acts of the play. The conventional theme of the play is 
cursorily and hui: izdly treated in the final scene, wherein 
Indrani, now convinced of the gypsy™s abilities, seeks to 


]&6 :erfojj U, Bevencr: kuravas 2, Tanjore Sa:asvati 


Mahal Series No, 18, ed. Thiagaira/z Jatavallabhar, 


T. La TMSSM Libiaiy, Tanjore, 1950 
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know her fortune. The koravaüi reads her palm and 

assures her that she would soon iaeet hor lover. She. 

receives Lich giis in return, departs, meets her husband 

sifga on the way and oath go home happily. 


This dance dvama consists of 143 song units, covered in 
four opuses devited ta the gseapraphical desciiptions of 
iiurope, Asia. Ajrica and America respectively, But 
omitting the Au‘tialian continent. These units bicak up 
into 94 darus, 45 metitcal structures (cansi:ting of 29 vrttas 
and 19 àrva sj anda single prose passage {occurring on p, 7) 
Of the jua; calied Slokas in the work, there are 14 
Bárdüla-viXiiüita (pp. 12, 13, 15-18, 24, 28, 30, 39, 50), 
4 sramdhu.5 (pp 123, 15, 36), 3 bhujaūga prayāta (p. 15), 
2 vasunta-tilaka (2p. 15.24), 2 mālinī (pp. 38, 59), 1 šēlinī 
(p. $43), 1 svdgata (p. S). 1 siKhairipi (p. 53); three (pp.18,30) 
aie indeterminate because their structures are too diffuse, 
The šļoka nams: are not given in the woik,the āryās though 
so named (pr. 3, I5, 24, 37, 39, 40, 43 45, 51-33, 55), 
donot reveal structuinl unifoimity in syllabic or moraīc 
arrangement, 

Darius are the m nt prolific song units in this koravāāji. 
With the numei tial aotütion already employed above,!*7 and 
adding a hyphenalel number at the end to indicate the 
number of such song units available in the play (i.e, pacn-r) 
these may be broadly grouped into the following: i. only 
stanzas Without pallavi or anupallavi (i.e. 00cn-1); these 
occur in the largest number among the darus- 3k out of 
94. They are quantitatively disttivuted thus: 0023-1, 
0041-25, 0042-28, 0043-21, 0044-2, 0061-1. ii pallavi- 


187 foot no. JIS; hyphenated mumber at the end of 
cach structural variety givcs the number of such 
song units. 


L^ 
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anupallavi but no caraņas (ic. pocn-r) ; their distriburicn 
is: 1041-2, (p. 60), 2041.] (p.58) iv. pallavi-anupailavi- 
caranas (i,e. pacn-r). Only one of each variety is available 
(.e.rel) Intheo:der of increasing values of ‘p’, a, 'c 
and ‘n’, they occur thus: 1i12í(p.61) 1123 (p.2) 1124 
(p. 2), 1125 (p.3), 1142 (p. 8), 1244 (p.4), 2241 (p. il» 
2242 (p. 5), 2243 (p.1); only 2245 occurs twice (pp. 6, 10), 
The pallavi and anupallavi segments in these songs aie 
indicated appropriately by their initial syllables ‘pa’ and ‘a’ 
respectively in these songs. It may be further noted that 
the stanzas are all quatrains in type (i) except ina unique 
instance (p. 9}; their incidence is the large.t in the other 
three types. There is a unique case of a singie-line stanza 
(p. 61); couplet stanzas occur only three times top. 2,33. No 
triplet stanzas are employed in the whole koravafji. All 
four daru types aie met with clectically in the bhāgavata. 
mela pla,s of Mēļattur Veakatarima sāstri, the kuchipudi 
plays, yaksagana prasagzas in kannada, telugu and tamil 
Sivaksmasundar!-parinaya of Tulajā, Prahlāda-bhakti- 
Vijaya and Nauka-caritam of Tyágaiaja ete, 


The šloka; and āryās are not set to rága and tala; they 
were probably recited, as the single prose pa: "age was, 
to two or three tones, On the other hand, the: wok 
ascribes a raga and a tāla to cach ofthe darus; these rāgas 
and tālas were quite popular at the time and place of 
composition- and pe:formance- of the Devendia kuravai ji» 
Tt may be :ecalled that in Mcinivilésa-kcravasji which 


„Was composed about a hundred years earlier, no such raga 


Tla ascription is found for any song. Seifoji has set the 
94 darus in the following rāgas: ajhápa 2, 621 asāveri 
I4, anandabhairavi 5, ārabhi 23, āhari 38, išāni 25, 


kakubha 532, kannaja ll, kamāch 46,  kalyzgi 1 


, 


TES These numbers tefér to pages in the Devendra 
kuravaāji 
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kainātaka-devagēndhiji 47, kāpi 51. kāmbodi 1, kurvafji 
= kuraüii 35, kedī a 9, kedaragaula 3, — gummkāmbodi 
*9, gopikava:anta 3}  gauri 2, gauļipantu 58, ghanya 11, 
ja&jeti 41, 56, jūjāvanti 41, toqi 62, darbār 18, desa (-ii)- 
todi 43, dhanisa.i 5, dhanyisi 14, 16, navaroju 32, 
nipgachvani 40, nāgavarāli 61, 67, nàta-kurafiji 50, nati 
31, nadan' makriyā 42, nayaki 60, nārāyāņa-gaula 28, nilām- 
baii 34, pantuvarāli 48, punnāģa-vatēli 34, pūrņacandrika 
42, pt vakalyāņi 44, nhaiaja 7, 63, bilaha:i35, brindavana- 
sēranga 2d, begaca 20, behag 60, bhairava 29, bhairavi 10, 
matgalāka $.ki — 44,  maguanga 7, madhyamivati 54, 62, 
m hj iS, 62. mīilavaš 753. mukhiri 47, mohana 8, 25, 
mohana-kalyipi 23, ye.akala-kambdodi 4, yamunā-kalyāņi 
2I, 57,  ràmakali 46, iitigaula 43,  lalita 27, — varili 37, 
vaianta 22,  vasantaü-ohairavi 40, vibhāsa 50, velāvali 55, 
saakaridharaga 13, 55, šāhanā 52, šuddha-sāveri 37, syima- 
kalyaņa 7, 59, i11 9, sāma $6, saranga 26, 58 sālaga-bhaiiavi 
39, saveii 6, 16, surata-mallēta 61, stati 19, saimdhavi 31, 
saursgpia 52, hamir 49. [t is thus found that of all the 
rāgas employed only 13 viz. ajh?pa, jaājūji, dhanyasi, 
nagava.ali, phara;a, madhyamivati, maà ji, mohana, yamuna- 
Kalytn, šiska.ābhā.aga, $,amua-xal,aga, siiaüga, sāvēri 
are favoured with a repeated use while every cther daru is 
set to a different sana. The use of so many rāgas in a single 
play, intended for being enacted al a single session is 
indeed a musial achievement bith for composer and 
peiformess, 


The darus of this kuravadji are set to adi, miš.a (chāpu), 
tis a.,atta, majhya and jhampa talas and to a va:iety of tīš.a 
called tisia dura presumably a fa t tempo version of thetisia. 
This order is also the one of thei: fie ;uency viz. 36, 26, 14, 
12, 4, 1, 1. Miša and lisia prodasly coviespond to fast 
tempo tišra tiiputa and khagda chipu: arta, mathya and 
jhampa presumbly are of the kbhagja, catuiasia and 
mis a jati varieties, but performed in fast tempo only in 
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terms of the beats, as is appropriate ts their apolicutien tà 
songs in which the wo.d content athe: than music. is moie 
important. i 

It is hoped that the fereccirr study of the koravañji 
form would show how Vsii.:/a lid ite foundations and 
has imbued it with nucteal potemiiii which devel. ped into 
its several dimensions through out South India. 

Two other kovavaiii plays from. Tanjore may be men- 
tioned en possent. Ratamobana kuiavatji in telugu and 
Kuravatijitt* in mirajbi. ‘thei study lies beyond the 
scope of the present work, 

VIE (iy BHRAMARAGITA 


The Krsns-bhākti movement icached its summit in the 
16th cent, in India. Wallaona. his soa Vitthulā and their 
eight disciples spea:headec this movement in the norīh 
while Chiatanya led this m. vement in. Bengal and Miiabii 
in Rajasian and Madhura, in Ka. natāka this was alieady 
inaugurated by Siipzdariia in the iših cent. This rose to its 
peak with Vyisariya and his disciples, notably Vādirīja 
and Purandcaradaza. 

Krsna-hhakti found expression in the ninefold devotien 
(Gnavasidiía brukt: of Giese modes valealvubhava (love if 
mother for her cheid) and madhu.a bhava (eicti| love) 
are proosolv the mt favoured by vacspava composers. 
The Bhigavatu pinapa formed of course, the source Cor 


material and inspiration. itis thas that the bhiamaiagitá 
took its birth in this period. $e h peetic anc. deveti. nul 
expression of love for Krsna bad al.cudy permeated pe. vasi 
vely before; while Jayadeva': Gitas :vinda remained outside 
the sphere of the Bhagavata pul pi for source material in 
the 12th cent, these thai eme.ged in the Sh (6th cenu 
depicted the madhura bhava in the form cf vipralambha 


šrugāra of the gopis for Krspa, more or less in the frame of 


ki 


igg Rajamohana kuravaüji No. 543 and kuravaāji Na, 
66, Desciiptive catalogue of Telugu MSS in the 
TMSSM Libia. y, Tanjore, cit sectna, S, Tanjore As 
A Seat of Music, p. 631. 
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Bhagavata pürapa itself. In a brief passage of just 16 
verscs,?9 this purāņa narrates the story: Akrūra comes to 
Gokula and takes away Krsņa and Balarama to Madhura so 
that they would participate in the bow-festival (which 
opportunity Krgņa seizes to kill the evil demons Cāņūra, 
Mustika and his own uncle Kamsa). The gopis plead 
with Krsna not to subject them to the pangs of separation, 
Krsma reossures them with a promise of early retuin, 
After his exploits in Madhurā, he sends his friend Uddhava 
to Gokula to comfort the desolated gopis with news of 
himself and of his carly return. At the sight of Uddhava 
the dam of the pangs of love of gopis bursts; they make a 
wandering bec an occasion to vent their fear that Krgņa 
may be tarrying at Madhura because of the attraction of its 
lovely and erotically sophisticated damsels (and Krsņa is 
like the bee which enjoys the nectar of a flower and than 
feits to another), their fear that Kpspa may be staving away 
from them because he may have taken offense at the (as 
they thought) harmless jocular remarks, which can, in any 
case be justified, and can be interpreted mean also his glory 
and greatness. Uddhava reassures them of Krepa's unchanged 
love for them and of his impending early return. 


This theme was enthusiastically adopted by the 
saint singers in both the north and the south into bhramara 
gita (song of the bec) weaving a symbolism of the individual 
soul (symbolised by the gopi) separated from the universal 
soul (Krsna) into the transactional world (symbolised by 
Gokula) and yearning to reunite with it. Thus more than 
a dozen bhramara gitas are available in hindi alone,1?1 


190 vide footnote 5 


191 Sarala Shuki, Hindt-sihityaki Bhramaragita- 
parampara, cit, Varadaraja Rao, G., op, cit, intro- 
duction, p. lvi 
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the most notable of which are those of Sürdis and Nanddās, 
written in:the 16th cent. In kannada there ate at least two 
bhramiva sitas viz. of Šiipždarāva and Vādirāja. There are 
seme songs of. Vyāsaiāya and of Purandaradisa which 
together undoubtedly constitute a bhramaragita complex. 
This is true of Šiīpādarāva also; for, besides the vrttanāma 
(no. 39) which is called: $rigiia-pariiata and bhramaragita 
in the MSS. there are at least six other songs viz, 7, 16 
43, 51, 52 and UE i3 which have a close thematic unity 
With it, But these have no formal and structural unity; 
one receives the impression that Sripádarava, Vyāsarāya and 
Putandaradāsa composed different songs on various 
subthemes occuring in the Bhāgavata story, as separate 
entities. Only Sripadaraya seems to have given the name 
bhiamaragita, but not Vyssaraya or Purandaradisa. On 
the other hand, Vadiraja ha: composed it as a single opus 
with thematic, structural and formal coherence among its 
constituent clements. He has also named the whole as 
bhramaragita, 


Vādirāja states that he would expand with his own 
commentary the Bhagavata inahàpuràpa and (iis part) the 
bhramaragītā (3, p. 121) and compose it in suladitalas, in 
the fom ofa novel (abhinava) play (nàjaka ca:itra) and 
exho:ts his audiences to listen (kēļi) (3*— 121); the 
bhramaragita is replete with all nine rasas; he would direct 
performance as a dance-drama {natyavan-adisuve) in the 
immediate, august presence. (sammukha) of Lord Govinda- 
presumbly of Udupi (1, 122). Thus thc bhramara gita 
was intended to be an audiovisual experience involving 
words, music and dance. It may be performed as an 
oratorio, opera or ballet. If his statement that he directed 
its (first) performance before Lord Govinda (not his 
upāsya mūrti viz. Hayavadana) is taken literally, this must 
have oecured at Udupi; ifso, it must haye taken place when 
he had ascended the paiyaya pttha. He did so five times 
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(the only yati to have done so īp the history of. the Udupi 
Kripa matha) viz. 1532-33, 1548-49, 1564.65, 1580-81, 
1596-97. He did so the last tim eat Svadi and abdicated its 
performance at Udupi to his disciple and successor, Veda- 
vedya. Vyisariya and the Vijayanagara emperor Acyuta- 
ràya were present during the first pary&ya. The bhiamara 
pita was probably performed then. In this composition he 
employs both signatures: his 4$:ama-nama  Vādirāja 
(2,4-121; 3-125) and his uom.d.-plume, Hayavadana 
(3-122, 4-125, 8-129, 9-127, 11-131, 3,4.132, 8,10-134, H 
136, 10-138, 5.139, 5-142, 3-143, 34, 35, 36.150, 7-152, 7.154). 
Ifrhis may be construed as indicating his eaily phase) 
as composer when he had a: yet not settled down to a 
stable signature, it supports the date assigned to the first 
performance of the composition. 


Vādirāja states that his bhramara gita is a novel-or new- 
form (abkinava-nātaka-caritra). This claim is fully justi- 
fizd; for this is the veiy first available composition of its 
kind in any South Indian language. Other music plays and 
music-dance plays followed in its wake in South India soon : 
Siagararya’s Mitravindā.Govinda, Cikadevaiaya's (Tirumalz- 
iya’s?) Cikadevariya-Saptapadi, Gitagopila, Bhagavata- 
melas of Melattur in Andhra, Pallaki-seva-prabandha 
of Sihaji ete, in Tanjore, Tyagarija's Nauka-caritra and 
Prahlada-bhakti-vijaya etc, 

The literary contents of bhramara gita may be now 
briefly summarised: invocation to Ganapati (1-121),!*3 


———— 

192 Two editions of Vāditāja's Bhramaragita are avail- 
able in print: i. Uģupi edition (Stiman-madhva 
siddhānta Granihālaya, | Pavanje Guru Rao and 
sons, Udupi, 1922). This is now out of print and 
is not readily available. ii. Mysore edition (ed. 
Nagaratna T. N., Institute for Kannada Studies, 
University of Mysore, Mysore 1987, This is avail- 
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preface in samskpta verse : vasantatika metre, a variety of 
àakvari (19.121), introduction: authorship, name and 
nature of composition. (2*, 3*-121), production of play 
(1-122) : gopis of Madhuri come on stage(2-122),they suppli- 
cate to Krsņa and sing his glories (1.2,3-122): they lamcn; 
the long absence of Krsna and seek news of him (*1-123y: 
in Madhura, Krspa has completed his mission vanqui hing 
the wrestlers, killing Kamsa, coronating Ugrasena; he 
wants to comfort the gopis with news of his wellbeing 
(2*-123), he sends for his friend Uddhava and commissions 
him with going to Gokula and conveying to the gopi: his 
message of love and reassurance. Uddbava agrees and goes to 
Gokula(3*-123,1*,2,3*- 124);the gopis seek to knowthe purpose 
of his visit and pour out their unbearable pangs of 
separation (1*, pr. 1,2,3-125); a gopi espies a flitting bee 
(1*, 2*-125); she perceives in jt a likeness to Kr59a: both 
are flitters and frauds(kitava),and are therefore friends of the 
same ilk. She sings to the bee at length (hence the song 
is called bhramara gita), pleading with the bee to bring 
back Krsna. The song assumes many hues of moods 
such as prayer, supplication, surrender, ire, irony, bumour 
metaphysical exegesis, criticism, jealousy, disire etc. etc, 
She fears that he may havc, amidst the pleasures of the 


able in a critically edited text, and is used here for 
documentation. However, the latter does not employ 
a uniform scheme of numbering the passages in 
the song. Prose passages are left unnumbered. 
Two or moie stanzas on the same page are given 
the same number, Therefore the following scheme 
is adopted in the present discussion: the first or 
second iepeiition of such number is suffixed with 
*r*, the first number's inside brackets indicates 
the passage under study; the number following the 
hyphen gives the page. 
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company of the attractive, city girls of Madbura, forgotten 
them, the poor, pastoral, rustic maidéns. They have said 
many things of him in frustration, jealousy, anger; they 
are now afraid that these words may have offendēd Kjs5à 
and kept him away. The song hastens to cover up, pleading 
that these words wéie said in jest or should be interpreted 
as hiphest. metaphysical symbolism and glorious praise. 
She laments the piognant suffering of all the gopis at 
their separation from Krsna and fervently pleads for his 
immediate return (pp. 125-145). Uddhava knows that this 
address to the bee is meant for his ears and that he is to 
convey this message of gopis to Krsna, He returns to 
Madhura and pleads thecauseof gopis(p.153).Nowthereisnews 
of Krsņa's return to Gokula. The gopis are ecstacy, especially 
in states called vibhrama vilàsa, bibboka, mottāyita and 
kilikificita (pp.145-152) They are overjoyed when Krana deci- 
des to dwell in their hearts (pp, 153-154), 


The bhramaragita is an allegory. The gopi is the 
individual soul-jiva- separated from and yearning for Kpspa 
who is thefuniversal soul (brahman). The boe symbolises 
the proclivity for and involvement of the individual in the 
sensory world. The composition has drawn freely upon 
Ramayana, Mahābhārata and Bhāgavata and conforms to the 
orthodoxy and dogma of dvaita religion. 


An analysis of bhramaragita for form, structure and 
music may now be attempted. For this purpose text-division 
scheme adopted in the Mysore edition wili be followed. in 
this edition the text is divided intoportionsorpassageseach of 
which is preceded by an asterisk mark. Each such segment 
of the composition is separately assigned a rāga and/or tāla 
or is formally different. Its status as a distinct entity is 
sometimes indicated by the presence of the composer's 
signature which occurs at the end of the segment. This 
edition divides the text into 40(or 41 including the colophon) 
8uch segments. 
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Vādirāja has employed three musico-literay forms in 
composing the bhramara gila: prose passages, stanzas im 
krti format, stanzas (one or more) constituting a continuous 
narrative without recurring musico-literary motifs. Formal, 
structural and music information available from the 
apparatus criticus of the bhramaiagita is tabulated below. 
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1. Page 2. 
121 


Table 12° 
No 3. Form 4. Structure 5. Rāga 6. Tāla 7. Signature 8. Remarks 
1 pr? st? 4.1 niti — — Invocation 
1* tloka 4,1 — — V 3 preface 
2" st 4.] — — H? rai 
3* st 4,1 am — V3 


193 Notation used in this table is as follows: 


col. ] 


col. 2 


pagination of edn of Nagaiatna, T.N., Institute for Kannada Studies, University 
of Mysore, Mysore. i 

serial number of the passage in the text; these are not consecutively numbered in this 

edition, but the numbers are supplied by the present wiiter; such serial numbers 

marked with * in this column indicates that it is no tnumbered on the respective page 

of the Mysore edition. 
pr-prose, kr-kyti, st-stanza only (without pallavi) 

digit sequences: pr-no. of lines, kr-no. of lines in pallavi, in anupallavi, in carapa and 

no, of caragas respectively 

H-Hayavadana, V-Vadirzja ; first number-no. of caraga; second aumber-line in this 

caraga in which the signature occurs Ki 22 
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st 4.14-2.1 nati i = — 5 


122 3 
4 kus 3043 pantuvarali — adi = = 
123 5+ pi er —— lahkarübhargzpa — — — 5 
st 41 oe — — — 
6* pr 8 ghanjàrava — — — 
124 7* pr 10 mukhari = = = 
&* © st 4.1 gas ādi — — 
125 9 pr 5 = — = — 
10 kr . 23023 bhairavijbhai- atta V 3-2 + 
ravi-mukhari 
i1* st 21 l — jhampa — — 
12* st 21 — ādi — -— 
126 13 et 49 sauristra jhampa  H$-), 9.3 [8-1,2mathya 
9.3, 4 adi] 
127 14 gt 47 kāmbodhi jhampā e — 
21 — — HI 
128 i$ st 4.10 kedāragaula  jhampi =. — 
131 16 st 21 — adi HI -— 
17 st 42 vasantabhairavi adi 


18 st 41 — adi H 3.3 — 
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132 19 st 43 madhyamavati  jhampā — 
20 st 4} — ādi H3 — 
133 21 st [47 nādanāmakriya jhampa — 
22 st 42 — — — 
st 21] — H — 
23 st 4.11 padi jūampā H3 
136. 24 st 49 kalyāgņi jhampa — 
138 25 — st 41 — atta H4 
26 kr 4045 todi adi H 5-1 
140 27 st [43 bilahari/kedara jhampā — 
gaula 
28 st 21] — H2 
29 st då pantuvarāļi jkampā — 
141 30 st [44 — jhāmpā — 
142 31 st 21] — adi . H-5-2 
32 st 45 nadanimakriya adi — 
143 33 st 43 — atta H 3-3 
144 34 kr 2025 saurag(ra ādi — 


35 st (4.35 mecabauli rüpaka 


142 


150 


39* 


st 
st 


st 


kr 


pr 
kr 
nr 


— adi 
sauragtra/marava- jhampa 
dhanyēsi 


mecabauli/megha- adi 
rab jani 

ühiri atta 
iri — 
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Thus the bhramaiagita has 7 prose passages consisting 
of varying number of lines, one samekrtā sleka (in vasanta 
tilaka metre), ósongs in the krti format and the jest in 
stanzas, irrespective of the form, the lines uniformly 
thyme on the second syllable and sometimes inte;nally, and 
occasionally show alliteration and éuphony. The kftis 
reveal a structure in which the anupallavi is uniformly 
absent, even though Vādirāja employs it widely in his other 
krtis. The vatis and dāsākūli composers of the midhva 
faith have favoued stanzas sbuctuier with 2 or 4 lines 
composed as 3 or 5 catāņas. These are represented in the 
krtis in the bhiamaragita. It is the krti structure without 
anupallavi but with couplet carapas Which later energedās thc 
divyanüma kirtanas of Tyāgārāja etc. The placement of the 
stanza-structures without refrain does not appear to inhere 
any pattern, There one 2-line and 4-line stanzas inserted 
individually afier prose passages ; couplets are added at the 
end of a group of 4-line stanzas to piovide formal and 
thythmic variety. A single stanza is inscīted between two 
prose passages ; krti is followed by stauza series without a 
bieak;stanza Series aic arranged c nsecutively; e.g.49.47.21.4; 
10-21,42-41-43.41-47.42-21-4.11.49-41 etc. (First number indi- 
cates no. of linzi;second number shows no, of stanzas), They 
form different components of the composition, not by 
formal! or structural differences but by change in rāga, tāla 
or word theme. There is onc component of stanzas which is 
exceptionally long viz. 4.35--2.1 set lo a single r&ga viz 
mecabauli and single tāla viz. 1üpaka whizh would prove 
musically monctonoņs and this would diminish the interest 
in, or attentive nes to the word content. M 

Many compositions- krtis or others-aic available in 
karnataka music, composed by the saint singers of 
Karnataka, Andhra and Tamilnadu which havea very large 
number of caranas, with or without a pallavi recurrence, 
These defeat, by and large, the composers purpose ; in 
such songs the words arc more important io the composer 
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and music is used only as a vehicle. The song is reduced to 
only a chanting or tuneful reading at thc hands of people to 
whom also the words are more important ; the musicians 
would athetise all caraņas except the one which contains 
the composer’s signature. Most such long compositions 
were probably not intended for the conceit platform. But 
the bhramaragita was intended to be-and probably was- 
staged. Tt would have suffered monotony unless the 
different stanzas or sets of stanzas were arranged in different 
music for different voices ete. The bhramaiacita has only a 
few roles; sūtradhāra, Kpsga, Uddhava and the gopis, 
Vadiraja must have commanded the participation of a 
number or male and female vocalists, an instrumental 
orchestra and few expert danseuses if he produced and 
directed the bhramaragita as a music-dance play, which 
unlike the Nàradakoravanji is a presentation in classical 
music and dance. This arguesfor Vādirāja an intimate 
knowledge und experience in at least music if mot in 
dance also. 


The Mysore edition of the bhramaragita has lost some 
important features which the Uģupi edition bas. Firstly, 
the Udupi editien includes verses from the Bhagavata purana 
which serve as the original source mateiial (and textual 
authority) for Vādirāja. These šlokas offer interesting 
variant readings for these available in the extant impressi 
typii cf the purz ga. Since Vādirāja occasionally incorporates 
such extracts from original sources in the body of his songs, 
itis not improbable that these verses formed pait of the 
original text, Secondly rāgas and tālas are ascribed to 
various parts of the bhiamaragita. The šlokas art omitted 
attogether in the Mysore edition, and the rāga-tāla 
ascriptions are relegated to footnotes, Since the bhramara 
gita is a professedely musical (and dance) work, the musical 
aspect of the composition deserves serious consideration, 
meriting at least as much effort in reconstruction and 
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restoration from both textual and traditional sources a, 
literary textual criticism. 

Raga-tila ascriptions in the available anparatus criticus 
show tlie use of the following 2] ài8gas: nati, paniuvarāli, 
gankaribharags, ghaņtārava, mukhāri, bhairavi, saurástra, 
k&mbodhi, kedáragaula, vasantabhairavi, madhyamšvāti, 
nadanamakriya, padi, kālyāņi, todi, bilahāji, mec:abauli, 
mirava dhanyisi, meghatanjani, ahiri and bri. Some cf 
these are icpeated : nali (D, pantuvarali (1), saurzspa 
(2), kedāragaula (I) nādanāmakriīya (1), mecabauli (1). 
The only rigas in the foregoing which appeared in 
karnataka music later than Vadiraia are pantuvarāli, 
kalyžņi, bilahariand mīrāva. The last occurs as a variant 
ieadittg Even though the riga kdlyana was known 
in the {6th cents? kalyāņi emerged in its modern 
form only from about 1650 A.C-35 Pantuvarali is discussed 
above. BiWghariin its modern form occurs for the fist 
lime ‘in, about 1730 A.Co% The occurience of rāga-tēla 
ascripiágn shows that the composition was in musical vogue; 
the gecarrence of their variants shows that its practice was 
widely spread over space and time. 

x; The collative sources for bhramaragtta in the Mysore 
edition are four viz. Mu-9, Mu-85, Na and Sa. The fist 
two are impressi frp!i; of these, the second is said to be 
the Udupi edition, whicH is not, as indicated above, fully 
used. Both asciibe the same raga and tala(sl: nos, 1, 3, 7,12, 
13, 14, 17, 26, 30, 37, 38, in Table IJ and ate sepaiated 
only in iare instances (sl. nos. 28, 31). Therefore, they 
have a common ancestor or the ene is derived from the other- 


za pas 

194 eg. Phgdarika Vitthala ; — Sadrága-candrodaya, 

2.2.0.7] ; Rāgamālā, 178, Rāgamañjaii, 247-49 
Nartana-nirpaya, 3.1,200 

195 e.g. Vefkajamakhin, op. cit.4, 85, 171-174; 5. 107 


196 Sathyanarayana, R., Vinilaksaga-vimarée, pp. 
159-162 
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Tilas asciioed in the th asmaiagit aie adi, majhya 
rfipaka, jhampàá, triput and atta. The most favoured are 
zdi and thampi. An intersting fealuie of the composition 
is that the sama song is set to two f3las, the second being 
aopbcd ta the lust stanza. There aie several instances in 
which the second tila is eraployed te:minally to generate an 
impression of difference.  coire;ponding to the dhatu 
element known as ābhoga i8, 11], 12, 16, 18, 20, 25, 28, 
30, 31. 33, 35. 38) "t may be noted that these tala 
inseitions are supplicd ny the same collative source viz. Sa 
(cxeeptin sl. nos. 12, 28, 30, 36). Only raga is supplied 
in four instances (sl. nes. 1, 5, 6, 7). These aic prose 
pacsages, and donot ccrfo.m in form or stiucture to the 
musicolozical descriptions of gadya prabandha: nor are 
they imatuaily comparable in number of lines and syllabic or 
| moraic quantily per line. 


Thee t.¢ some 18 instances cairying both raga and 
tāla viz. sl, nos. 3, 4, 10, 13, i4, 15, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 31, 323, 34, 37, 38 ; most of these ase from the 
c.liatve source ‘Sa’ it alsu assigns Kalyügi (24) and 
paniuvaiili which are anteiior to Vādirāja by about 50 years; 
ojlahaii ts ascribed by both impressi typi? and Na. 
Therefore ‘Sa’ may be inferred to be derived from a line of 
transmissicn whose origin is nearer to Vadirdja than the 
otheis. The rigas used in the bhramaiagita are discribed 
by me els where **7 in a historical perspective and need not 
be described here again. 


VHI {j} OTHER SONGS 
Naea:utna has edited thirty more songs of Vādizāja in 
Sri Vidirijara Dirgha Krtigaju from unique exemplars (UE). 


ur — e MÀ 


197 idhem. op. cit. passim; idhem. Karnataka - 
Sangita-vahini, pp. 66.120, 198-219, 233-253 
inter alia i 
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Of these, 24 are in krti format and 5 are sulidis. Among 
the kgtis two arc long having 49 (l)and 29 (7) stanzas 
respectively ; one isa suvvali (10), one is a lullaby (38-jo 
song 12). one is a da&ivatara song (13), one is a mangala 
(benedic!ion, 19) and two are ārati songs (3, 20). One 
song has the composer's signatuic (/reyavadana) in the 
penultimate (3:d) line of cach stanza (i4jone song ends with 
*nàrüyaga'" at the end of each ca:ana; one ts a ugs bhoga in 
the rēga tcdi (15). The following table summarises the 
. structure and (syllabic) quantitative pattern of caiapas in 
these songs with the usual notation (vide foot no. 42; col. 2; 
nno, cf caianas), col 3; g = approximately equal) 


TABLE 2 
LUE 2Structure 3 Pattern 1 UE 2Structure. 3 Pattern 
No. pan No pacn 
| 222467 lls o 14 — 2243 — 
2 2243 LAI 15 d ugābhoga 
3 1227 ls 16 sulādi incomplete 
4 2045 Isis 17 (2343. = 
S TRE: un 18 1043 1511 
6 1123 — 19 1047 — 
7 204.29 klisa 20 202.13 = 
8 1049 Isls 23 2243 — 
9 2243 pa: ls 25 2233 — 
10 404,15 Īsts 26 3049 — 
| 3045 — 28 004.10 no pallavi or 
anupallavi 
12 2249 -— 30 2003 — 
13 224.11 Isls 


Of the Ssuladis, one is rāga-tēla-mālikā. The others 
may be characterised as follows with the usual notation 
(vide fcotnote nos. 72, 48) 


21. (āga iuukhái i (haii-sorvottama suládi).dmdrjtaey 


i 
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22. ràgaahiri-dmdrjtaey (amdritaey)v 
24. rāga nidanimakriya-dmdi jaej (Amd) jtaej^ v 


29. raga guņdakriya-rmīdrijtaey (r-ragana — marliya, 
drjitaey) v 


No. 27. i called saptaraga (Suddhagaula ') sulīdidecauss 
itis sct to seven rágas, onc per carapa. It is not known 
whether this sūlādi was composed as rāgamāliki by Vedūīja 
or was so transformed by later performers. Tis tila 
structure is dmrjtaey ; tiga ascriptions are : d-mukhiri, 
m-Suddha varili, r-kimbodhi, j-bhaiiavi, t-Kede:agavla, a- 
mecabsuli — c-gaulipántu,  y—=saurassra. This could 
represent a Jitic of transriiššion originating nea: Vadirdia's 
time because the rigas are coevol With the composer. The 
first two suladis have an identical (ala pattern, the third is 
different only in replacing ‘vy’ with. The fointh is 
unusual in comméncing with a tēla other than "d' and 
featuring a consecutive iepēlīlioā of j'; all fort feature 
therépetition ofa tala: "dt in 21, 22, 24; "vin 24. No 27 
fy iegularly ordered sequence of the suladi talas with 
no repetition. 


IX VIJAYINDRA TIRTHA 


Like Vidirija and Purandaradasa Vijayindra Tirtha * 
nee Visņu Tirtha was also a disciple of Vyasarüya who gifted 
him to Surendra Ttrtha of the Kavindra Ti:tha-bianch 
ai Kumbhakanam to succeed. him. This mutt is renowned 
in the name of Raghavendra Tiitha (q.v.) who succeeded to 
the same pitha later. Vijayindia Tirtha was born in 1517 
A.C. He died in 1595 A.C. According to another school 
of thought, his death occuried in 1614 A.C. 


Vijayindra is acclaimed a; proficient in. all the 64 
kalis (arts). Thus he is extolled as catuhgagrikala vidya 
pü pa, 93 catubsigsikalividye juse1?5, sphutavidita 
cucubgagtividya vi$ssah,¢™ Sit Vijayindiayatlàvarab catupsas- 
tikalipürgo??t et., Ngiayana praises him as be ng honoured 
by Rimaraya of Vijayanaga) with ratnábhiseka, grant of 
several villages etc. for his versatile scholarship.53?? An 
epigraph of the time also extols him similarly.?95 Ti is 
probable that as a disciple of Vy4saraya Vijayindra was 
proficient in music, also, though no evidence of this is 
available in the foim of musi-al compositions or otherwise. 
Gururajacharya's nariation of incidents to support 


198 Šri Vijayindia Stotra, extr. Gururajacharya, Raja-, 
S., Ajayya Vijayindraru, p. 146, foot note 

199 Narayana, Raghavendra-vijayam, ed. Lakshmi- 
narayana Upadhyaya, P.P., 1.9, p 4 

200 Šrī Gururs ja-stavanam, extr. Gururajacharya, Raja-, 
S.. op. cit. loc. cit. 

201 Vijayīndra stutib, extr. idhem, op. cit. loc. cit, 

202 Nārāyaņā, op. cit, 2, 21, 22 

203 Epigrapbia Indica, 12, p. 345 
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Vijayindra’s expertise in music viz, triumph over Gānamār- 
tinda and over (an unnamed) expeit singer of karnataka 
musiz is unauthenti¢ated and suffers from anachronism.2%4 


Vijayindra tirtha bas composed a few songs in kannada 
unde: the signature Vijayindrarāmu. Only three of these 
appear to be available in print and others, a dozen of 
Which are known IO be elsewhere atē not accessible to me 
at the moment of writing this. Thus.J have to be content 
with notizing only these: ‘yogivara-Vyasarayaremba’ in 
raga ānandabhairavi, tāla atta,2° the sulādi ‘yakela manave* 
in an anonymous raga* and ‘parabomma-hariyuta’ in 
riga nàti.J^ The first is a laudation to his guru vyāsarāya. 
Tt has the structuie 1143. The pallavi and anupāllavi rhyme 
together on the second syllable. Each stanza rhymes 
on the second syllable; thi; i: in conformity with the literary 
format of the krti; both raga and tāla are plausible and 
reasonably appropriate. — Vyásaiaja is compared to a rain- 
bearing cloud which indicates the celestial abode of Lord 
Visnu's feet, obscu.es the mīyi (advaita)mata etc. The simile 
i: laboured but. detailed. Pallavi and anupállavi are of equal 
fongth (15 syll151e:) and the first two stanzas are. patterned 
in the ‘Isis’ structure while the last is approximately liil. 
The available material i> too scanty to merit generalisation. 


204 Gururajacharya, Raja , S., op.cit. pp. 216-225 

205 Vijayindra Tirtha, — 'yogisvara-vyásarayaremba' 
ets, extr. Vedavyasachar, H. K., Karnatakada Hari- 
dàsaru, p. 267 

206 idhem. ‘yakela manave’ sulidi no. 13 ed. Hanu- 
mantha Rao, Gorabala, Horidasara~pada-suladi- 
gaļu, p.71. Sii Varadendra — Haridasa-sahitya- 
mandala, Lingasugura, 1957 

207 idhem. ‘parabomma hariyu ta’ sulādi no. 14, op, 
cit. p. 73 
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The second and third arc suladis. The first of these 
has the sequence dmrítaAi Each stanza ihymes on thc 
second syllable and the penultimate line uniformlycarriesthe 
signatue 'vijaytndra rāma”, This is trug of the other sulādi 
also, while the above mentioned krti carries the signature 
'vijayindia' in the last line of the last stanza, The syllabic 
content of the stanzas has a general correspondence with 
the span of the respective tala cycle within wide limits of 
tolerance, The stanza set to jhampa tala in this sulādi is 
cited as an. independent ‘pada’ of Viayindra tlītha clse- 
where??? but without the final line. This is a common 
enough occurrence in the songs of the haridāsas because of 
their extensive and widespread usage. Except the Dharwad 
cdition of Purandaradasa’s songs, and the critical editions 
of the songs of some important haridāsas brought out 
by the Institute for Kannada Studies in Mysore, textual 
criticism is still a keen desideiatum in this field, in which 
unciitital enthusiasm and religious fervour are often substi- 
tates for objective and systematic scholarship. The same 
may be said of thc vacanas of the sivasaragas of Karnataka. 

The third song is a sulādi beating the tāla sequence 
dmrjlaAj, t is similar to the other sulādi in rhyming, 
syllabic quantification, signatuie etc. Vijayindra tirtha's 
coniributi:n to the haridāsa lite.atuie and music, if the 
above mateiial is typical, dc es not seem to be substantial. 


—— 


208 Ramachandra Rao, S. K., ed, op.cit. vol. 2, iniro- 
duction, p, 36 


X RAGHAVENDRA TIRTHA 


Raghavendra tirtha is the renowned ‘rayarn’ of Mansāle 
(Mantralaya). He was born as Votkata Bhajja in HDI A.C. 
of Timmagņa Bhatta and Gopikimbi, succesded Sudhindia 
tirtha, disciple and successor of Vijayindra in 1623 A.C, 
and cntcred the Brndāvana in 1671 A.C. in Maricale. 

Nairayaga, Rīghavendra firtha’s biographe: desciibes 
the musical profizienoy of the lattew's ance.tors. Thus, 
Krsna, his maieinal ereatgiandlather was a teacher of 
Krsņa(devarāya, presumbly of Vijayanagar) in vīņī and 
was presented by the latter with a thick garland of pearls 
and other insigma of honour (birudaliy9?, He is thus a 
contemporary of Lakgmi-nārāyaņa, author of Saügita-süryo 
daya, who makes a similar claim on Krsņadevarāya, and 
of Ràmimitya, Pundaiika Vigthala, Nijaguņa Šivagogi 
etc. Kygga begota son Kanakicala; his son was Timmaņņa 
who is described as acquiring proficiency as a boy in 
many s$islras including singing and vīņā playing, and as 
living in Vijayanagara. He is said to have vanquished oppo. 
nents in a áàstia disputation in the royal couit and in consc- 
quence to have iescived an honorific day-toich (hagalu- 
dīvātige).:!" one of these forefathers appcais to be a music 
composer, nor to have been influenced by Vyāsarāya or his 
disciples. 

Raghavendia tirtha was thus a contemporary of 
Govinda Dikgita, prime minister of Tanjore and author of 
Sangītasudhā and of his son Yajūanājāyaņa Diksita, 
and his another jsen Venkajamakhin, author 
of Caturdapji-piakasika. Indeed, Niijáyaga describes a 
meeting between Righavendra Uitba and Yajnanáiayapa 
Diksita at Tanjore and recoids the pleasure of the former 


209 Narayana, op.cit. 3.6, 7, pp. 36, 37 
210 ibid.3. 9-13, pp. 37, 38 
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at the scholarship of the latter*u Krishnaswamy 
Avsangair*!?? and piobably following him, Keshavadasa21 
have misinterprete i the above mentioned verses às ya'üa- 
nài&yana Diksita being vanquished by Verkatabhatta (who 
later became the pighidbipati under the name Raghavendia 
tirtha) in a disputation on the term kaKataliva (coincidence) 
and consequently as having iecieved taptamudrà (icligious 
branding}from the latter. Keshavadasa, in the fervour of 
and enthusiasm of his dogmatic faith, goes as far as 13 say 
that Yaj&anár&üyapa Diksita became a chief disciple of 
Raghavendra tirtha ! Ilis faith and fervour are commend- 
able but his lack of concern for historical truth is 
deplorable, 


Only one song, attributed to Raghavendra tirtha has 
been transmitted to us and is so sung. dt commences with 
lh: swords ‘indu enasc govinda’ and is set in the raga 
bhanaviand tala miša chapu It has the structure 2243, 
and caries the signature "Venugop&la^ in the last line of 
the last carana, It describles piognantly the travails of the 
soul in its solourn and enjoins the Lord to forgive the 
ignoranee, omissions and commissions of the iva and to 
Steer him to the other shore of the ocean of worldliness. The 
text is not available in a critical euiticn, 


X (a) RAGHAVENDRA Ti RTHA : VINAMELA 


One other musical matter 1elating to Raphavendia tirtha 
needs to be discussed hese. This is in regard to the viņā 
which the popular pictorial representations of Raghavendra 


211 ibid. 6.16, 17, p. 86 

212 Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, K, Sources of 
Vijayanagar History, p. 253 

213 Keshavadasa, Beluru-, Karnijaka  Bhaktavijaya, 
p. 318 
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tirtha are made to carry. Such representations are recent 
or contemporary in origin, and the vig: is probably an 
apocryphal addition, vonieeturally made in ihe expectation 
that he would have continued the musical tradition derived 
duualy from his great-grandfather and father on onc 
side and from Vyisaraya and Vijayindra (?) from another. 
There is no evidence of Rzghavendia tirtha's proficiency in 
the ving. Even if cieden.e ji avecrded to the above 
conjecture or expectation, the viņā pictured in the hands of 
the saint is ludicrously anachronistic; it should be pictured 
io correspond to the viņā which may be reconstiucted from 
authentic sources, if there j; any concein fer historical 
accuracy. Therefore, an attempt is made in the following 
to present such historical reconstruction of the vigi which 
was im vogue dining Raghavendra Aīirtha's times, In 
defence of this appaient lengthy; digression, [ advance 
two reasons: the vaisniva saint singers themselves refer 10 
forms of the vini such as dagņģi, kinnairi, viņš etc; an 
exegesis of this term thiough de «uiption would the within 
tie scope of the jeseni study: moie importantly, the 
z.tod in which tue yatit.aya, Viazindia and Raghavendra 
u tia floucisheg in their musical activity was critical to the 
eme gence of Karnataka mu iz in its present form; the 
melodic aspect of our music was defined and determined 
through revolutionary changes ia the keyboard of the vind, 
The development of our music is synonymons with the 
development of the trilogy of sva:iamela, vipdmela and 
rügamela, each progressively leading to the next. There- 
fore, the melodic aspect of the music which ihe:e. compo- 
sers p.ac ised can be reconstructed only with a knowledge of 
svaramela, which was precisely in corporated into the 
vinimela, 


The anachronism in regard to the vipa shown in the 
hands of the popular pictorial representations cf 
Raghavendra tirtha lie: in the faet that its keybooud 
emerged as late as about 1730 A.C, in a foim called 
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Tulajeudravins, described by Talaja in his Sanaitasira- 
mria.3* Tt culminated into its present form and posture 
comparatively recently 715 

The concept of keyboard instruments is ancient in India, 
but the first systematic exposition is found in Sirf sadeva. He 
desciides for example, that the brhari kinnāri had a length 
of 50 (indian! inches with a bridge at 2} tn. from one end. 
Frets made of the ribs or toe-bonc of an eagle, bronze or 
steel were fixed on the key-board with a mixture cf beeswax 
and burnt cotton. They Were 1} in. in lengta. Di tances 
between biidge (me:u) and fret Jor beween successive frets 
wer» measured between the midpoints. There were seven 
fiets per 1egistei; thus fourteen altogether and one morc 
for tāragadja. The seven frets generated the seven notes 
particular to the desired rága. Thus reckoning from the 
meru, the fret: were placed atc n ecutive distances of 4 1/6 
21:3, 1 1;6, 23/4,1 5/G, 1 1:12, 17712, 1 1/2, 11/3, 1 tid, 
i 1/4, 3/6, and 5,6 in respectively. This is the archetype 
of ekarāgamēla vind which evolved in the following iwo 
hundred years. Since the length of the free string is nc q 
mentioned in thearetical texts, the intervals produced 
by these string lengths cannot calculated #14 Tt is interesting 
to note that Batma corroborates in 1369 A.C. the existence 
of ekarága mela vigi in Kainalaka ; bē imeniions that a 
separate viņā i.c, keyboard was prepa.ed for each of the 32 
(battīsā) raga 217 

The theoretical sources from which the vin:keynoard 
of the times of yati:aya, Vijayindra Ti:tha and Raghavendra 
Ti tha may be ieconstruted arc: Ramamathya ; Svaiamela- 


214 Tulaja, op. cit. Introduction (by Raghavan V.), pp. 
XX, XXi 

215 Sathyanarayana, R, Vindlaksapa-vimariée, pp.285- 
287 


216 Sirhgadeva, op. cit. 6. 279-305, pp. 288-292 
217 Bhima kavi, Basava-purspam, 11.6, p. 257 
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kalinidhi [1550 A.C 9? Pondarika Vitthala z Sadraga 
candrodaya — (1550-1600), 2:9 Šrikaptha. Ra-skaumudi 
(C. 15507, Somandtha. Ragavibodha (i609)?*! Govinda 
T.ikgita (Satgita sudhā (nidhi) (1620), 22 Verka-amakhi : 
Catuidag,i prakésika (e. 1650).7** Of these, RimimsUa, 
Pugdaiika Virthala and S.ikantüa hailed from kainataka 
coriesponding to the period cf Vyásarava, Vīdītāja, Vi asin- 
dia and  Purandaad?^sa; Govinda Liksita and Veikaļa 
makin wee kannadigas who lived and wrote thei: wciks 
in Tanjore during the life of Raghavespdia tirtha, who 
probabl; knew them peisenally. Therefeie the e scuices 
may be resa:ded as giving a tive picture of the state of the 
vin keyboard in their respective times. They will be used 
eslecui ally in the following pages. 

Viņā keybourd in the I5th-I7th cent, was of two kinds 
viz. auddha mcia i$) and madbya mela (M) each of which 
had two varieties, ekaraga mela (i) and saivarage mela (also 
called akhilaiaga mela, A). Besides these there were 
Acvulaiiercia mela (Rämä mātya), Raghbunāthendia mela 
(Govinda Dikgitay Vetkatādīvari mela (Verkatamakhin) 
els, These were varieiies of keyboards which could be fitted 
onto any kind of Viņa such a; rudra, kinnari, Vipaūci or 
villaka which prevailed in these times; the keyboaids diffe- 
red fram each othe: in accordatura, ange, p.efeientiai or 
alternative we of intervals on a given siring ctc. 

Saivarágs mela (A) had frets fixed for all (chromatic 
intervāls of the octave jn three registers, obviating the 


1k Ramamutya, op. cit. 3. 12-78. pp. 15-20 

19 Punjarika Vitthala, Sadraga-candredaya, 2,1-43 in 
Saih.ana;ayana, R., ed. ti. comm. Pungairika-m*là, 
pp. 88.92 

220 Siikagrha, Rasakaumudi. 2 1-55, pp, 15-18 

221 Somanātha, Ragavibodha, 2.1-53, pp. 53-78 

222. Govinda Dīikgita, opit. 2, 420-444, pp. 153-155 

Vetkatamakhin, op. cit. 1.6-179, pp, 149-160 
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need for moving the keys to svara positions appropriate to 
the desiiediaga. This was called vajra thata in hindustani 
music in the 17th cent. In B however, ficts were fixed for 
all (chromatic? intcivals in the mandra register enly but ia 
the madhya and tia registers only those keys were placed 
which were appropriate to the desired råga: these keys 
weie moved to other appropriate positions when 
performing other jāģas. The sarasvati vigi of ka:nataka 
music and sitar of hindustani music are examples of A and E 
respectively. In SE keys weie movable to any or all 
positions of de-ired svaras in the madhya and tāra registers 
and beyond, whereas in Me only keys for dha and ni could 
pe moved, while others weie lix2d in the madhya register ; 
however, all the keys were movable in the tāia register. 
This i; ihe view of Somanatha. 


X (b) VINAMZLA : NOTATION 


The following notation is used in describing the 


tervals occurring in the above vigi melas : . 
sadja-s, prattmadhyama-m, 
&uddha risabha-r, 8niaja girdhira-g, paficama -p 
patcāšruti iigabha duddha madhyama mr šuddha dhaivata-d, 
= 5uddha gāndhīra-g, pancaáéruti dhaivata 
sādhāraņa gāndhāra-ga . = šuddha nisida-ny 


kaišiki nis*da. n, 

k?Kalh nisida.n; 
These ase the svaras which are admitted by all the above 
authorities as manifesting on &iuti ni mbers 4,7, 9, 10, 12. 13, 
16, 17, 20, 22, land 3 in the scheme of 22 árntis. Among 
these antalagāndhīra, pratimadhyama and kàkali nisādu 
refe: to thei meden usage and railauce, These gsndhiia, 
madbyama and paficama have been transacted by the ab ve 
auiherities with the prefixes mrdu, laghu, cyuta or pata, 
Ramamitya has referred to the antaragandhéra as cyuta 
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ingdhyama gándhára and to the kākali nis ida as cyutasadja- 
nisida, and to the prati-madhyama as pratinidhi madhyama. 
The sva;as oiiginaliy named antaragāndhāta and kakali ~ 
nisida by the above and earlier authorities manifested on 
the Ihh and 2nd giutis respectively. They weie musically 
and acousticaily complex intervals and were prescribed in 
theory to be only minimally employed. Therefore 
Ramamitya and other authorities mentioned above, reflect 
the musical practice of their times (c.g. Vyisaraya, Vádiiaja, 
Wijayindra, Purandaiadaia etc, did not provide separate 
frets for these notes on the vina keyboard, bul delegated 
the functions of these notes to the ones which manifested at 
the 12th and 3rd šrutis ieipectively. Register in which a 
note Occurs is notated thus : 


anumandra-two dots,Delow; mandra-one dot, below;madhya- 
dot; tara-one dot, above mindra-ne dot, below 
atitára-two dots, above 


X (c) ŠUDDHA MELA 


Šuddhamela is consideied by convention in Indian 
musical theory the base from which alt other melas are 
derived. Therefore it will be described here first It has 
four strings on the keyboard. Reckoning the (brass) string 
farthest from the performer as the first, these free strings 
are tuned lo s—p—s—m respectively. Six frets aic placed 


across the entire width of the keyboard to gencialte six 
notes which are contigucusly consecutive. Then the six 
frets generate the following notes on the four strings. 
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TABLE 3 
8 p s m 
í 2 £1 ni Bi p 
3 Es LE Bs d; 
4 Zp Ds £s n, 
3 mi s m: n, 
6 ma F m, ns 


It is clear that each line (repiesented by a fret)in the 
above fingerboard, involves adjacent consonance of s.p, p-5 
(ic. s-m)and s-m. The consonances g,-p (second fiet) and 
mj n, (fifth fret) may be noted : they involove s-m, (subdo. 
minant) relation. This consonance is admitted by all the 
above autho: jties (except Somanatha) because they have an 
inte. val of eight $rutis as prescribed by Bharata and other 
ancient Writers: Theis acceptance reveals a tacit attitude 
that prescribed interval is more impo:tant than sva:a 
nomenclature. But the ancient authorities had stated 
consonance between specifi: pairs cf notes in each grama 
by definition iather than by the uniform application of the 
same single criterion. Thus consonance was restricted by 
ihem to 5-m, Sp, iyd; gyni in the sadjagrama and to 
$m. f.p. ordo Brr in  madhyamagrama. No other 
noie-pairs could: be regarded as consonant, This was 
consistent with both theory and piactice of music of their 
limes. But tmadhyamagrama lost its significance and 
usefulness in bc th theory and practice in the 15th-16th Cent, 
and merged into sadjagrima. The above authorities were 
quick to acknowledge this change and to substitute. new 
parameters to accommcdate contemporary growths and 
trends in music. However, Somanitha alone continues to 
honour such specific-pair definition of consonance and 
therefore proposes an alternateive finger. board ariangement. 
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ccording to him the consonances of g,-p (2nd FÉ etj, gedy 
(3rd fret),g,-ny(4thfretjand m,-n4i5tih laet)sho uid be :c'ected 
because they do nat conform to šīsta. Therefiie the 3d 
fret conesponding to the portion of the Sth aling is 
omitted ; shot frets for d; and r4, a.e placed oniy for ihe Hf 
string at the 4th and Sth frets respeztiveiy > à separate Tih 
fret should be placed for n, on the 4th string. Such hair- 
splitting finesse could not be accommodated in contemporary 
musical practice Therefore the suovequent discussion will 
omit Sominitha’s considerations. 


X(d) SVAYAMBHU PRINCIPLE 


The vint keyboard has been derived in three ways - 
consonances impli "it in the svayamohü (7i. self-gsnerating) 
notes. (The foviīh and fifth degrees of the scale aie self 
generated from a given tonic on a string and are therefore 
so named viz. the major third:5 ; 4 ie, the fifth ha:monic is 
also a svayambhd note and came io be used as one of 
the bases for timing comparatively iecently in karnataka 
music.) — Secenély, the notes lying within the 


consonantal regien: 5-9, s-nà p-s require string lengths 
which bea: a simple numerical ratio to the lengths 
generating these consonant intervals, The first is 
enunciated and adopted by Ramamitya, Pupda:ika Vitthala, 
Siikagiha and Somanatha. ts results are adapted by 
Govinda Dixgita. Ve&karamakhin and Tulaja. The second 
method is enunciated and adopted by HBrdayanarsvana in 
the iih cent. and Ahobala in the 18th cent. The Jatier -is 
probably indebted to the former in this.. A thiid method of 
a progression of consenantal tiilosy viz. s-g3-My-p was 
evolved in the 18th-19th. cent. in which every note of the 
keyboard was fixed by such Uiangulation. Its indications 
aic seen in Pacamesvira’s Vipilaksana and Ná1ada- Bharata 
of the namesake (apes. yphal recent) authors. 
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Rmsms3tya derives the suddhamela keyboard employing 
only the s-m, and s-p econsonan^es using a well known 
method viz. proceed form the known to the. unknown, The 
scale so derived is the pythagorean natural diatonic scalc. 


The four strings of the 3uddha mela generate, al mēru 
(bridge) the four svayam hii notes s-p-s-m, which are natu- 
rally generated without effoit, well known and do not 
require any special knowledge or effort from the expe:i- 
menter. The note ‘p’ obtained on the second string recurs 
as its octave on the 4th siring. A fret is placed in the posi- 
tion where p is generated, This is the second of the six 
frets which must be located on this kevboard. On this fret 
then, the first three strings sound the notes gr-Nr-Er respecti, 
vely. Thus two notes gr and n, die genciated in this first 
ope ation. 


The note n; šo obtained on the second fret recurs at an 
octave on the 4th string. Wheie it thus heard, a fet is fixed. 
‘This is the fourth in the series of six frets required to be 
placed. On this newly placed 4th fret, the first three 
strings give the notes g4-n,-g4 respectively. Thus two more 
note; viz. Zy, are obtained by this second opeiation 
The note n, thus generated on the 4th string on the 4th fret 
recurs at an octave on the 4th string; a fret is. placed where 
thi: note is hbeacd. This become: the 6th (ret in. the series, 
The other thice strings sound m,-r,um,y respectively. So. 
by this third ope;ation, two ether note, m, and r} are 
determined on the Kzyooaid. These three operations, it 
may be noted are carried out in. the ascending order. The 
notes obtained so for are s, rr, gr S3, Mr, Me, p, np and ns, 


Now three more operations are carried out in the 
descending order. The notes s, mi and p which sound on 
the meru recur at an octave; if a fret (5th) is placed at this 
position, Nna is generated on the 4th string. This is thc 
4th operation. The note ng so generated recurs again in a 
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lower octave on the 2nd string. A fiet is placed at this 
position. This is the 3id fret in the series and 5th opeia- 
tion. From the other strings two newnote: viz. gg and dr arc 
obtained. Lastly, dg got on the 3d sting is found io recur 
on the first -tring at the lower octave; a fret-this first 
fiet and the final in the series is fixed here. Asa result o 

this sixth and last operation, the remaining note rp is go! 
on the First and third strings. So, four notes, ny, gs, d, and 
T, are determined from these three operations in descent. 
Altogether, all twelve semitones of the scale or iealised on 
the keyboard. Ifs (tonic) assumed to have a fiequency of 
240 c.p.s., the scale obtained in this method may be shown 
as in Table 4 


TABLE 4 

note ratio frequency cents name in western music 
S I 240 0 fundamental 
ry 2187/2045 255 28935 lis  pythagorean apotome 
Er 9;8 270 204 major tone, 9th harmonie 
Es 32/27 288.14 251 37th harmonic 
ts 81/64 303.75 408 pythagercan major third 
mi 4.3 320 49$ pythagorean (just) fourth 
Ny 729/512 341.71875 612 pythagorean tritone 
p 3/2 360 702 pythagorean (just) fifth 
d; 128:81 379.259 792 pythagorean minor sixth 
nq 27/16 405 900 pythagorean ma ior sixth 
Ne 16:9 426.66 996 minor seventh 
Na 243/128 455.265 1110 pythagorean major 

seventh 
$ 2 480 1200 octave 


X (e) KEY DISTRIBUTION 


Veikajamakhin is silent on the method of deiiving the 
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the viņā keyboard; he tacitly assumes without acknowledge- 
ment, Ramimitya’s method desciibed above; there are 
indications of such assumption when he quantifies the 
rutis. His svara nomenclature is as follows (the first is 
theoretical name; the second is the name given in musical 
Practice of his times; the thid, a notation which he 
proposes): 


rı: áuddha tisabha/gaula risabha/ra 

: paūcašrūti iisaoha.s.īrīga rigipha/ri 
rg: satSrutprigacha’n ta rigashajru 

£r: šuddha gāndhārā/mukhāri gāndhāra/gā 
gs : sādhāraņa gāndhāra/bhairavi gandhara/gt 
ga : antara gāndhātagauļasindhirajgu 

Mr: šuddha madhyama; ma 

ma | Prātimadhyamajva.āļi ris diy ann mi 
P: paficama: pa 

d; : &uddha dhaivata;gau]a dhaivata;dha 

dz : pa&caáruti dhaivata 3: irága dhaivata/dhi 
da: sar$. uti dhaivata:dhu 

nr: Saddha nisidasmukha.i nigada/na 

Lg: kai&lki nig da;bhanavi niszda/ni 

n; : kakali nizida/gavla, nisādajnu 


Verkatamakhin desciibe: clearly the method of deriving 
the key positions on the keys oards of buddha mela, madhya- 
mela, Raghunathendra mela and Veükatadhvarimela viņās. 
(These details are not available in the other sources. Since 
this coincides cxactly with the period of Raghavendra tirtha, 
this method of key distribution may be discussed herc 
briefly. 

Thu: the šudģha mela ckarsga viņā has the same key 
board a. in Table 1. The next three notes also have simi- 
lar long frets. These generate p, dz, n,'in the first string, 
21, £s Za in the second, p, di, n in the thiid s, rn g, in.the 
last string. Only the fouth string is provided with further 
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frets. These are fixed on a platform specially made to 
accomodate keys corresponding to the notes in. p. d, n and 
é in such vikrti except p and s}as are required in the desi; cd 
riga. All these five are short frets provided only for the 
fourth string. Thai this key board as 9 long and 5 siot 
frets. f 


The $uddhamela sarvariga mela ving also has the self- 
same 9 long frets. After these, five short frets are fixed 
only for the fourth string to generate the notes £1. ga, Bp Mai 
and m, ofthe madhya register. Nexrcomesa fous fret for 
p covering all fowr strings: this ts followed py four short 
frets provided only for the fourth string, generating dy, uj. 
n; sg of the middle register: as before, these short fiets 
are fixed to a (narrow) platform specially fixed for the 
purpose under the fourth string. [Tn this manner, this key 
board has 10 frets and 9 short frets, 


X tf) MADIIYAMELA VINA 


The keyboard cf this viga also had four strings 
which sounded (in the full length) the notes p-s-p-s 
reckoning the stiing forthest from the performer is the first 
„and the nearest to him as the fourth. There are seven long 
frets fixed underneath them, resulting in the keyboard- 
(meru): pes-p-s Ldyyrdn tr 2. Ar gu Dru gi 3 nog. Mz 


gy 4 Na Ba ils Bs 5.8 m; S ini 6. rp ma. rs ma 7. £x perp 


After this two shart Fets are provided ford and n (in 
the vikpti form: which ate appropiíate.to the desi:ed raga) 
ona special platform only for the fourth sining followed 
by a long fret for all four stiings (givin p-s-p-§ respectively) 

- 
followed again by thiee short frets provided as before for 
the fourth string cnly to generate 1-g-M in vikpti forms 
which are appropriaie to the desiied raga. Then follows a 
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single long fret (generating p-$-p-s respectively). The long 
fret» are immovabls while the short ones may be moved to 
any desired position. This keyboard has ten long frets and 
7 short frets. The location of the keys is achieved in the 
same way a: in the ģudiham:la vina. 


The kcyboa:d of the madhyamela sarvaraga vini also has 
the came seven long keys as in the ekaraga viņā of the same 
mela. Then four short frets arc fixed on a special platform 
underneath the fourth string only for the notes dj, n; n, 
and ng. Then follow: a long fret which generates the notes 
p -p-$ on the four strings respectively. After this, six short 
frets are provided on a special platform for only the fourth 
string for the notes f. Zn, Bar E Mr, and mg. Next comes 
a long fret generating EODECDP re:pe:tively on the four 
strings- This is followed by two short frets for the note, 
d, and ta on the fourth string Because the space available 
is quite small, the fret for n, functions fcr ng also (being so 
shifted to that position) when needed. Some performers used 
to insert a separate short, fret for ng. Finally, there js a long 
fiet sounding. © p-8-p-s on the four strings respectively: 
Thus this keyboard had 10 long and 12 short (or 13 includ- 
ing one fur ny) fets 


X (g) COMPARISON 


The differences between the 3uddhamelaand madhya mela 
Keyboards may be now noted, The madhyxmela vied has a 
range less than itssuddhamelaanalogueoyonlyhalfofaiegister 
but has more keys. The highest note attainable in both 
is 5. In the ekaraga vipa of beth, all twelve chromatic 
intervals of the octave are established in the first (lowest) 
register to serve as exemplars for short frets which are 
placed for the appropriate forms of the notes (r-g-m-d-n) 
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taken by the desired raga in the higher tegistērš. But p and 
s always have Jong frets. Sometimes the fiet for D; was 
optionally left out and the fret for n, had to double for ng 
aiso in madhyamela sarvarāga viņā. In short, must 
was perfolmed in a range of 16 notes viz. d-n in mandia,and 
seven each in madhya and tējā registers. If the keyboard 


was provided with a fret for S, one fiet. for d or n in 
madhya register was omitted. This method was called 
sīraņī mites. [fbhoth d and n frets were employed, the 
rangs consisted of 17 notes ; in vocal music they were d-n in 
anumandra, seven each of mandra and madhya and s [n 
tira register. Here also, either dor n of the anumandia 
iegister could be omitted by conventional sanction. The 
four pilla:s of music (caturdandi) viz. gita, ālāpa, thaya and 
prabandha Were systemati?ed and eitabliched in the above 
range in both vocal and inst. umzntal music by Tanappacii ya» 
Venkatazuaklin's illustricus guru. 


Besides the four upper strings, Each keyboard also 
carried three strings to the tight. They were collectively 
called sruti strings, and were tuned to $-pes. They were 
individually named tipi, (tantri ?), and jhallikā, 


X (h) PAKKASARANI 


in order to obviate exclusive movement of melody in 
the middle and high registers and to provide foi its flow into 
the low registei, a technique called pakkasarani was 
developed in the i7th cent. i.e, during Raghavendra tirtha's 
life and is described by Venkaņamakhin. It derives its 
name from a performance technique in which a note is 
preferentially played on given string (sāraņi) rather ihan on 
its (precedent) adjacent (pakka) string alternativly, The 
pakkasāraņi and sīraņi were alternative approaches to the 
question of tonal range which was admitted into contempo- 
iüry musical practice, both vocal and instrumental. The 
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former wa: evolved to extend the range into the mandra 
region also. This is retained in the technique of violin 
playing even today in which p, d, etc. are often performed 
on the first and third strings (fromthe jeft} rather than on 
the second and fourth (last) sU ings even though these free 
strings are tuned to p. n 


Thus in both suddhamela and madhyamela, sāraņi 
method limits performance to the use of s-r-g-m only on the 
first string, pakka-sdiani allows the use of pord also. 
Similarly, the use of frets For p-d-n only is admitted. in the 
technique cn. the second string while pakkasdiani allows 
the use of (one or morc of) s-r-g also. Again, sārāņi 
technique permits the use of s-;-g only on the third string in 
the suddhamela while mr etc. may also be peiformed on it 
in the pakkassrapi, Thus, 17 intervals ave used in ali: two 
(d, n) in anumandra, seven each in mandia and madhya 
and one (5) in tà:a iegister. "Veünkatamakhin makes out 
this ange and di:t.ibulion foi Tamilnadu only {wicie 
Rághavend.u uiia lived a major portion of his life) fo; he 
clearly states iat the musicians of Karnataka, Andhra and 
Turuka (A:cct and probably Bijapur etc) provinces used 
four moie notes) r-z cic. also in the tara register, thus 
making 21 intcivals in all. i 


X (i) OTHER KEYBOARDS 


It is clear frem the foiegoing that 15th-17th cent. was 
a period of experimentation and exploration in Indian 
music. This is echoed in the trilogy of mejatraya also. 
Vina keyboard of this period was chā:acterised by vatietiey 
in opinion and custom, in number of strings, their 
accordatura, the number of keys, which ameng them 
should be long and which short, the determination of the 
lowest and highest notes in tonal range, in theory and 
practice, the allowance or disallowance of particular note 
on a given stjing eic, 
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Thus, a key for 8 Was used by some in the 4uddha 
mela ckarāga vig: and not by cthers, thu: resulting in a 
totalof 22 or 23 keys; a range cove ed — originally py 
ld or 15 keys on this keyboard was extended by seven moe 
keys covering an additional resister, In the guddhamela 
šarvarāga vip there were 32 or 33 fiets {omitting or 


inzluding one for s) instead cf 19, and sometimes, only 29 
or 30, [n both keyboa:ds the caturdaņ4t ie. the. énteiitv of 
the corpus of musical piaztize, was performed only on the 
fourth string, while the other three were retained only for 
the derivation or determination of the interval: The later 
served as sources of compairi:on and fixation for their 
analogues on the fourth string, 


The svaramcla also underwent a-transitiin in this 
period. The antara gāndhāra and k&kali nis da, relics of 
the grāma age were now transfermed into, and sta»ilised us 
mrdu (or laghu) madhyama and mrdu (or jaghu) sadia ai 
the next. higher respective Šrutis. Two notes, rizasba 
and dhaivata of four šiīuus each were ¢xperimentally 
inserted between the (theoretically and empirically well. 
established) trigiuti rigabha-paticasruti sigabha and trišruti 
dhaivata-paicagiuti dhaivata pairs at the 8th and 21st 
šrutis respectively to accommodate two new intervals. which 
were emerging from the practice in š$rirāga eic. These 
were cnly metastable ; subsequent practice resoh ed them 
into the respective par ai. uti intervals. Mrdu (or t isrutij 
pafcama was diminished by one Sruti and Was :eorganised 
in the scale as dviiruti or prati(nidhi) madhyama at the 


[3th tuti. These notes notes were stil metastable and 


were in need of resolution. into stability. Thercfore, they 
were not fixed in the scale with definite keys, but were 
Ltained by deflecti. n of the string at ihe just precedent 
fret. In other words, catubsruli rigs3bha was obtained at 
1.ig.uti iisabha, anta.u g ndhāra at sādhājaņa gēndhāra, 
piatimadhyaiaa at Saddha madbyama, catuhiiuti dhaivata a: 
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trigruti dbaivata and kakalinisida at kaigiki nigada by 
deflection of string. Kaišiki nissda sometimes had and 
sometimes not, a separate Pet. In the latter instance, 
it Was obtained by deflection at suddha nigīda. Because of 
conge ition in space, some musicians preferred to have only 
cne key for dorn and obtained the other by gamaka 
(string deflection}. 


The madhyamela ekar&ga keyboard on the other hand 
had 4 keys less i.c. 18 or 17 depending on whether theic was 


or was not a key for s. The keys on the sarvaraza 
keyboard of the same mela were 24 (without s) or 25 (with 
s) ie. 7 less than in the  ceiresponding suddhamela 
keyboard. Some omitted 5, some included it while yet 


others extended the range up to p. 


Venkatamakhin himself desciibes as many a: lg 
different keyboards but retains only 12 on the ground that 
the others had no aesthetic appeal, These 12 were as 
fellows: suddhamela, madhyamela and Raghunithamela 
had cach two varieties viz. ckarága and sarvarāga. There 
was ancther variety of &uddhamela keyboard which omitted 
the first three strings (becacse they Jargely seived the 
purpose of dete: miration, standardj-ation, fixation and 
comparison of the keys which were functionally employed in 
the performance of music) ; this was known as ckatantii 
Venkaramakhin himself had designed two dvitantri vigas. 
Each had a brass string and a steel string. ‘The brass string 
was tuned to s: the steel string was tuned tn one to m, and 
and in the other to p. After this must be placed keys 
appropriate to eka raga or sarvaraga keyboard as the case 
may be, in all three registers. Therefore, the finge, board 
of the ekalantri and dvitantrī vinis was longer than in the 
conventional four stringed keyboard. Since cach of the 
&uddbamela, madhyamela,  Raghunsthameia, — ckaiantri 
audtwo varieties of the dvitantri vip.: had two varieties of 
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kewboards viz. ekariga and sarvarisa, the total came to 
21 keyboards, 


The s$uddhamēla had an accoidatura, as mentioned 
above ofs-p.s.m. Hf the fourth sting was tuned to pr 
instead and was played as if it was turned to ‘p’ instead and 
was played as if it was turned ^8, it Was called Raghunstha 
mela vini. Venkatamakhia states thi: was designed by his 
futher Govinda Diksita and dedicated to bis king Raghunatha 
Navaku. Butitis found that a similar viņā wae already 
designed by Rāmīmātyva some 70.80 veras earlier and 
dedicated to his king Acvutar&jendia. Somandtha mentions 
(1609) the existence of such a viņi during his time: per- 
haps Govinda Dikgita inaugurates technique of regarding 
the final paicama-string as sounding gadja. Such techinique 
is süll in vogue in karnataka music in the name of 
"nadhvama šaut” in the performance of rigas such as 
jhanjuri, punnigavarāli ete, 


If the stiing sounding 'p ir the àuddhamela madhya- 
mela and, Raghunathameli sina is turned to ‘my, three 
new keyvoaes with the acscordaturac s-m-s m;  (3uddha 
mela}, m1-3-m1-s imadhyamela) and s-m,-s m: (Raghunatha 
mela, madhyama srati) These again have two varieties 
each viz, ekaraga add sarvaisga. These six are réiected 
by Venkata makhin as possessing no aesthetic potential, 
However, Somanatha compiles the variety m,-s-m,-s from 


another school of performers, 


I0. (i) HRDAYANARAYANA 


An alternative method of determing musical intervals 
through string-lengths ha: been mentioned above, besides 
the svayambhi.svara method. This is first described by 
Hrdayanariyapa in his Hrdayaprakása fc, 1660). This was 
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in Gajhi in Madhya Pradesh. This yields slightly different 
intervals occasionally, and will be briefly discussed here 
because it happened during Raghavendra tirtha's life time 
and cameto be integrated into the modern practice, This 
method is also discribed by Ahobala in his Sadsila-partjata 
(c, 1720),: in a passage which has a literal correspondence 
with the former. 


In this method, the speaking (or full, free) iength of. 
the string is taken as unity; the variovs intervāls are 
expressed as fractions of this. As a first step, the lengths 
required to generate the svayambhü notes m, and p are 
deiived, Phe othsr inte:vals arc obtained as simple fract- 
ions of the iengths bounded by the pairs s-m, s-p, p-& Thus 
s is generated by the full frec length (1), $ by 1/2, m, bv 
1/4, p by 1/3, Then 2g, is gene.ated at 1/2 sp, r4, at 1/3 spe 
The note d, is obtained ul 1/2 ps, dy at 1/3 pi, and n, at 
2/3 ps. R,isobiained at 2/3 sr, gy al 1/2 sda n, at 2/3. dt 


und m, ai 2,3 24%. 


Yhe feature of this method is approximation of the 
actual, precise string lengths reduired to zencrate the 
various notes 1o yield simple ratios, except for the svayam- 
bhū notes which already bear simple numerical ratios. 
ln evitably, the intervals obtained in this method differ 
slightly from those derived in the pythagorcan method 
involving cyclic ascent by just fifths or cyclic descent by 
iust fourths. These are compared in string lengths in 
Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 

Note 5- ow FQ B Ss m; ms p di Ny Mg Ng 8 
Rimimitya — 360 3375 320 30.375 28,44 27.0 — 25.284 240 22.782 213 2025 190 18.0 
Hyrdava 

Nārēvāņa 36.0 3233 320 300 285 270 — 250 240 22.0 21.0 200 — 190 


Che iuteivals derived in the latter method (Hrdayanáriyana) are detailed in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
interval ratio fiequeney cents correspondence in Western music 
8 1 240 0 fundamental 
Ii 27: 25 259.2 134 greal limuna 
Er 9:8 204 l major lone 
Es 6:5 316 ist minor thiid 
Es 24 ; 19 404 mean ef equal major third axd 
pythage;ean thiid 
inj 4:5 320 49% 


pithasoreun (ast) fourth 
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Zi, 36 : 25 345.6 632 acute diminished fifth 
p 312 360 702 pythagorean (just) fifth 
di I8 ; 1] 392.2227... 853 fourth of neutral third 

(355 cents) 

Nn 12:7 411.42857 933 scptimal or super major sixth 
1, 9:5 432 1018 acute minor sevonth 
ng 36 : 19 454,73684 1106 mean of equal major seventh. 


and pythagorean seventh octave 
$ 2:1 480 1200 


It is thus seen Hiat s, Ew M, pare identical; n, is approximately equal, being very slightly sharper 
while g, is slightly flatter in the second method, 
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X (k) RUDRA VINA 


Of the several kinds of vina which were in vogue in 
India in the 1Sth-17th cent. the rudra viņā was highly 
favoured; its description is available in Somanitha and 
Srikantha. According to Somanātha its daņģa consists of a 
hollow tube of uniform bore, 46 (indian) inches long, 6 in. 
in circumferance, made of faultless wood '(oamboo, 
khadira ar acacia catechu, red sandal) or bronze, 
(Srikantha prescribes a length of 40 in. and admits 
a longer danda from an alternative school) At the 
6th inch Trom one end a hole is made horizontally for an 
immovable peg to which the strings are anchored. The 
peg has a thick head and tapers along the length. At a 
similar distance from the other end another hole is made 
to hold a movable peg (6 in. long) with which the strings 
may tightened or loosened. One inch from the immovable 
peg is placed a mēru 2 in. high and 4 in. wide. A gourd is 
fixed below the meru to the underside of the danda. Another 
gourd is fixed 28 in. distant from it. (According to 
S.ikantha the second is fixed to the underside of the 
danda in between the third and fourth fret, the movable 
peg ts situated 4 in. from the end.) The bridge (kakubha) is 
of wood, 2 in. high and din. square with a smooth upper 
surface to which are fixed with lac four smooth, curved 
thin plates (patrikā) each a little higher than the precedent, 
commencing from the side ofthe performer. Four strings 
are stretched from the fixed peg to the movable peg over 
the bridge and meru. Two parallel wooden strips 11 in, 
long are fixed on the upper side of the dagda (pajtika) along 
its length to serve as base for the frets. The frets are made 
of the tio or clawbone of an cagle, steel or bronze, They 
are fixed ta the pattika with a mixture of burnt cloth, brick 
powder, und oeeswux and have the same length as the 
width oelween the pattikag:. Very thin bamboo fibers are 
inserted between Oatilxi and sting to serve as jīvā ie. 
Exciter (t rende: the tonz rich). 
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X (D MODERN VĪNĀ KEYBOARD 


There is prevalent an erroneous belief that thc modern 
viņā Keyboaid in karnataka music was indugurated by 
Govinda Diksita; he doe. not describe any keyboard other 
than $uddhamela, madhyamela and Raghunitha mela. 
As mentioned above, it is Tulaja who inaugurated the viņā 
im its modern form. The musical intervals which are now 
in collective usage in karnataka music are summarised in 
Table 7. 
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TABLE 7 

interval ratio frequency cents interval ratio ` frequency cents 
s I 240 0 ma (iii) 729 : 512 341.71875 612 
ry (i) 256:243 252.84 90 (iv) 36:25 345.6 632 
(ii) 16:15 256 12 p 3:2 360 702 
(i) 21872048 256.28906 — 114 d, C) 128:81 379.259 792 
(iv) 27:25 259 134 (ii) 8:5 334. 14 
gali) 10:9 266.66 182 (ili) i8:tl 392.7272 $53 
(i3) 9:8 270 204 m0) 53 400 , 884 

Ba (i) 32:27 284.44 251 (ii) . 27:16 405 906 
(ii) 6:5 288 316 (iii) 12:7 411.42857 933 

£x (i) 54 300 386 — nm, (i) 16:9 ' 42266 996 
(ii) — 24:19 303.15789 404 (ii) 9:5 — 432 i018 

(i)  — 81:64 303,75 408 n, (i) 158 450 1088 
mi 4:3 320 498 (ii) 36:19 454,73684 1106 
mi) 4532 337.5 390 (iii) 243:128 455 265 1110 
2:1 480 1200 


(ii) 64:35 341.33 610 i 
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These notes should not be regarded as occurring in the 
exact frequency or cent values given in Table 7. Im fact, 
in the whole range of karnataka music there are very few 
musical notes except s and p which may be characterised 
with a single pitch value. Nevertheless, when svāras occur 
in different melodic situations, affective contexts, with a 
special or characteristic appeal, as a shade or as an illusory 
note, even though they are in a dynamic flux, it would be 
necessary or convenient for purposes of characterisation or 
measurement to assume a midpoint or average of the 
moving note. [t is such value: which are given in Table 7. 


The interesting fact is that the intervals in Table 3 
comprehend those derived from sork — methods viz 
svayambht notes and string lengths, even though the values 
and the criteria of derivation are different. It is further 
interesting that some intervals in this table are found in 
neither but are derived from yet another method viz. the 
consonance of s-g, (386 cents) and g,-& (814 cents) besides 
those of s-m; (498 cents) and s.p (702cents) Thus g, is 
also accepted as a svayambhü note in Karnataka music since 
the 19th cent. Hence the keyboard is derived by a 
progression of triangular consonance: S-£s s-mi, s-p, a 
method obliqucly suggested by a I9th cent. manusciipt 
work apocryphally entitled Naiada-Bharata and claiming a 
namesake joint authorship. 


The modern inteivals occurring in Table 5 may be 
computed with s-g, and s-p consonances thus - 


ri (16:15; 256:243)- descend one p and one g; from & 
gx (10:9; 266.66:240)-descend 2 p from § and ascend one g, 
ga (6:5: 288:240)- ascend one p from fundamental and 
descend one g, 
m, (45:32:357,5:240) -ascend 2p and one g, from fundamental: 
this yields the 45th harmonic, which is rediced to the 
original ocizve, 
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m; (64:15; 341.335:240)-descend 2p and the none g, from $ 
d; (8:5; 384:240)- descend one g, from & 


n 1 (5:3;400:240) -descend one p from š and then ascend one ts 
Tes (243: 128; 455,295:240) ascend 5p from fundamental and 
reduce to original octave. 


Finally, the functional relevance of the two streams of 
intervallic derivation in Indian music as integrated into the 
present musical practice (sce Table 5) may be examined in 
terms of the triangular consonances mentioned above. 
The results are summarised in Table $. | 
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TABLE & 

note &-p ST 8-£, note s.p 8-mr S-gg note sp 
Tri dz-i — mpi mi s Ngi nwi Nri oO gyi 
li d-i meib mei Hb e Mā ca is gaiii 
iii — m-i — ii — — — na-i m; 
iv — My — D — = = 
gri nri — m;-t iv — — Tali H = 

ii neii p l m-l N-i Nigel My -i 
Bai ned dri P ny-ii ji = 
a ii ngii didi P P gril s N;-1i iii mii 
Syl ni nd — dzi gai fri 8 

h ngii — — i Syl Tyli 8 
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Of these relationships, s-m, is the most abundant 
(20/28), s-p is abundant (18/23), s-g, relatively few (12/28). 
Four intervals viz. mg-ii, iii, djil, Diii do not have any 
eonsonances. Five intervals have no dominants (s-p) at all 
viz. Teili, iv; mgi, iv; njgii Five of them have no 
subdominants (s-myk Tri, gvi gH; m, iv. Among 
these consonance-poor intervals, reiii and meii are 
contributed by Rāmāmātya, while Hrdayanārāvāņa has 
given r;-iv, g,-ii, miv, diii, np-ili-. The others aie of 
recent origin, but possess consonauce With other inteivals 
not shown in Table 5 but used, though infrequently in our 
present music. Intervals 135:128, 128:81, 128:95, 27:20, 
25:18 are some illustrations of this. Such intervāls as aie 


naturally deficient in consonance are adapted through minor 
approximations and included in the viņā keyboard. 


Tn enunciating an octave of 22 šrutis, Bharata and his 
followers had restricted consonance to specific note pairs 
which are atan interval of 8 or 12 rutis. By 15th-17th 
cent. the rule of consonance was generalised to include all 
note-pairs which are separated by these šruti-distances. 
This endowed the scale with greate: balanse and aesthetic 
potential. If this rule is followed it becomes difficult to 


accommodate and organise intervals with no consonances 
atallor even without s-p and s-m, consonance:, in the 


scale. Evenif at first intervals are included because of 
their simple numerical ratio, or are exactly derivable 
through a mathematical scheme, they can be retained in 
musical practice through seme degree of raliocination and 
rationalisatien viz. | complete absence of consonance ii 


consonance defect (i.e. the degiee of departure from exact 
osnsonance) is beyond aural perception, iif occurrence as a 


shade of a given note during a melodic flux iv when a note 
which could be, butis not, a consonant can be tempered 
enough to serve as an ad hoc consonant. When such 
intervals lose empirical transactability, they “go to heaven’. 
to borrow an expiession from the ancient masters. When 
they do, the viņā Keyboard moults and beccmes efferves. 
c:ntly young again. 


XI REFERENCES TO MUSIC AND DANCE 
References to music and dance made by the above 
Vaispava saint singers may be mentioned in conclusion of 
this presentation, Such references made by Sripidaiaya 
have been already discussed above. 


Vyāsarāya mentions Tumburu (pp. 26, 100), Narada and 
the siddhas (p. 100) as (mythical) ancient exponents of 
music Tumburu and Narada have been discussed as ancient 
authorities in music by me elsewhere*## He mentions the 
tambüri as drone accompaniment, (pp. 245). He describes 
the power of music; the deer listens immobile to the sound 
of the bell and is thus captuied by the hunter (p. 30).::5 
Vādirāja also makes a similar reference in a song in his bhra 
maragita,39 Krsna's music can melt even rocks (pp, 94, 97) 
cattle forgot grazing (p 99), the river Yamuna slowed down 
in order hear to Krsņa's flute the longer(pp. 97, 99), the trees 
were horipilated with an abundance of buds (p. 97). Krsna 
danced on the Govardhana hill such that there was a diffe- 
rent foot work for each tāla, there was a differen! hand 
movement for each rasa, there was a different glance for 
each bhava (p. 84). This occasion was celebrated with 
music and dance both in the heaven and on the earth: 
song by kinnaras in the heaven and cowherds on earth; 
dance by celestial nymphs and cowherds, Nirada's viņā 
cowherd's kinnari, celestial dundubhi and cowherd's mura ja, 
dance by Rambha and other apsiras, tándava by cowherds 
(p. 84). 

"224 Sathyanarayana, R, Viņšlaksaņa.vimaiše, pp. 296. 
299; 306-308 

225 idhem. Nih&anka-hrdaya, comm. Sārngadeva, op. cit. 
p. 21 | 

226 Vādirāja, Bhramaragita, cd. Guru Rao, Pavaiije- 
inter alia, (pp. 14,15) : 
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Vyasariya's view of music may be summarised thus: 
music Which is devoid of love and does not sing the glories 
of God is not music at all (p. 40). Music and dance are for 
Worship and service to God (p. 52); music means harikanthā 
(pp. 34, 38, 60). 

Some sonas of Vnd may be adapted for dance (e.g. 
48, UE, 85). Healso refers to ancient (mythical) celestial 
and semicelesiial exponents such as Nārada, Rambha, 
ūrvaši and Menakā (30), Kinnaras and gandharvas (UE 58) 
as performing both sonz (gita) and dance (nrtya) (30). He 
holds that music originated from Krgņa on earth listening 
lo whose music the uees horripilated, all animals became 
still, birds and animals were lost in themselves, and the 
gods were delighted (70). There is an interesting „reference 
to an astaka song (eight-stanza song) which is probably the 
Krsņājtaka composed by Madhvacirya (UE 20), He men- 
tions several musical instruments: dundubhi (dundume?), 
vālaga (a version of nagasvara (30), tāla (cymbals), gankha 
fconch), tammate (tom. tom), tambüri which are together 
called melu:mela-)paficaka the renowned group five 
honorific musical instiuments (30, 69). Mela paücaka herc 
means quintitte ensemble i.e. a group of five musical instru- 
ments. He also mentions paficamahivadya, honorific 
insignia used in processions and pageantry of God or kings 
(74)32?, Sarvavadya, simultaneous performance of all musical 
instruments, mainly percussive in temples is also mentio- 
ned (UE 20). This includes-bherimauli(?) mauli (! mauri) 
vādya (a foim of nagasvara), mauļimauļi (?) and cakiavzdya' 
inasong which does not enjoy the benefit of collative 
support. This passage is further interesting because these 


instruments are said to be performed in tāratamya 
(heira.chical order). 


227 For various groups of paūca.mahā-vādya mentioned 
in inscriptions, vide Chidananda Murthy, M.: 


Karnitakada Sisanagalalli Sāmskrti Adhyayanaka: 
pp. 335-337 
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Vādirāja makes an interesting musical mention: Hanu- 
manta is said therein to have delighted God Hayavadana 
through rāgas. The passage reads: ragagaja mēļaisi 
hayavadana nolisr. The Word *melais may mean ‘classified’ 
(rāgas) or blended (his singing of rāgas) with (other instru- 
menlis) The first implies theat he is a musicicological 
authority, the second, a great performer. Hanumān or 
or Áijanesa is associated in legend, myth and textual 
tradition in mwsicology in Indja with both. This is discus- 
sed by me elsewhcre. *5 — Hanumin is a very important 
diety occupying a high position (3rd tier in ascending 
heirachy) in the heirarchical order (tāratamya) of dvaita 
theology ??* and is known Mukhyapraga, Madhyacarya i 
believed to be an incarnation in the series : Vayu-Mukhya 
prāņa-Hanumān-Bhīma-Madhvācārya. There is thus an 
attempt here to integrate a music legend into the corpus 
of dvaita dogma. 


228 Sathyanarayana, R.. op. cit, pp. 299-303 
229 Ramachandra Rao, S. K. op. cit. vol. 2, pp. 43:46 


VARTTANAMA (ADDENDUM) 


Some additional information on vrītanāma, gathered 
since wi;iting the above! is now presented here. 
Jagannithadasa’s vyttanima discussed above? ‘is now 
available in a critical edition. Its text is constituted from 
gin collative sources viz. Bha4, Tād, Tā i3, Lil, Ga 2 
and Mu 274 Is commences with a two-line pallavi and has 
nine units of $loka-pada. The šlokas conform only 
approximately to the malini vrptta. Such approximation in 
this and other metrical structures (in kannada, marathi, 
tamil étc.} used in musical composition is applicable only in 
their written form and disappears in oral preseatations by 
appropriate adjustments. The vrtta-lines in this compo- 
sition also reveal moie or dess uniformly à caesura after the 
eighth and fifteenth sljable and internal rhyming at the 

eginning in the two segments so formed. 

| vide supra, pp. 9-18, 63-70 

2 ibid.pp. !2, 66, 67 

3 Jagannātha dasa, 'p&liso pandhara-puri-raya’, No. 78, 

Šrī Jagannatha dāsara Krtigaļu, ed. Nagaratna, T.N 
pp. 161-163 
4 Bhā 4: MS. in the collection of Sri Bhagoji, P.K. 
Ta 4 MS. in the collection of Sti Hanumantha Rao, 
T:ļūr-, Bellary 
Tà 13: iis in ihe collection of S; i Hanumantha Raa, 
Taltr-, Bellary 
Li 1: MS. in the collection of Smt. Lilavathi, 
Surahkal i 
Gö 2; MS. in the collection of faridasaratnam 
Sri Gopaladasa, Bangalore 
Mu 27: impreisi typis, Jagannāthadāsara Krtigaļu, cd, 
Guru Rao, Pāvaiije-, Sriman Madhvasiddhan _ 
ta~granthalaya, Udupi, 1926 
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Vritanama (Addendum) (85 


Four of the six collative sources asciibe the rāda 
phaiaiu and tala chūpu io the song. fntziestingly; one 
exemplar, viz. T3 4 prescribes the iaga saBkaribha:apa 
aiter the first pada, but no tila, Hf the latter is nota zcribal 
era; or transiissional lacuna, this would appear: a: a 
ticnd to a r&gamalika (and less plausibly riga-tila-malika) 
composition. indeed, it is surprising that the composers or 
performers of vrtlantma in the past did not conceive of it. as 
a rugamālikā because a garland of rāgas offers an appro- 
priate, and excellent facility for the affective and aesthetic 
flux Which the word content inheres. 


Helavanakatte Giriyamma has composed a vrllanima 
which is popularly known as ‘porilata’.* The critical 
edition of this text is hased on two exemplars vis. 
Bē dl and Na 23. It consists of 9 units of Sleka.pada. [ts 
unique feature is the absence Cf paliavi. The sources also 
lack ascription of riga und tala: this may be attributed to 
the fact that the composition being of a relatively unknown: 
unostentatious Woman, it did not gain entry within the 
paaimētēr ot classizaP cnc. The tenn loka appears to 
have been applied in a loose or clastic sense in this song 
to mean a passage which is not set to tāla but is not a prose. 
The syllabic content varies from 12 to 13 per line within a 
iloka and does not conform to any metiical pattein. The 
syliabic content in padas varies from 23 io 28 per line, thus 
being roughly double the shortest sloka line, Both aloka 
and pada uniformly rhyme on the second syllable (except 


5 Giriyamma, Helavanakatte-, Pārijāla, No. 11, 
Hejavanakaj{e Girivammana Itāģugatu, ed. Indubar, 
Y. K. pp. 17.21 

6 Be 4l; MS. in the collection of (the Jate) 
Dr, DR. Bendre. Dharwad 
Na 23:MS. in the collection. of Sri Na:aharidasa, 
Surahkal 
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the third line in the first padaXthe šloka lines also rhyme on 
the last syllable (except the last line in 5loka 5, the variant 
for which offered by Bē 4l is a better reading and obviates 
the ex^ eption). The line length in the padas suggests a 
middle or fast tempo in contrast to the slow tempo which is 
‘appropriate for the 3lokas here. 


As indicated by the title, this vrpttangma narrates the 
atory of the flower of the wish.s:anting celestial tree, 
pārijāta. Jt is the second? of such tices which arose 
when the milk ocean was chuined the milk ocean” Krsņ 
Stole it from paradise and planted it in the gaiden" 
of his consoit Rukmini Satyabhāmā, aaether consort of 
Krsna bezomes jealous and Krona conciliates her. 


In Gitiyamma’s vritanima. the sage Nareda brings the 
pārijāta Flower from paradise when Krsna is in cout with 
Rukmini ($l. 1); Krgņa presentis it to. Rukmiņi; Satyabhama 
hears of this, and is offended (pd. |). She bewall: 
Krsņa's love foi Rukmiņi and hypoericy towards heiseit 
(51.2, 3, pd. 2) : but she suffers pangs of separation 
(pd. 3, 5,81. 4) and condemns Naiada's mischief. She is 
jealous of Rukrniņi (51. 5) and expresses he: anger by word 
and decd (pd. $). Krsna iepents for neglecting Satyaohama 
(41. 6) and is diffident of facing her (pd. 6), seeks to meet 
her (41. 2, pd. 7): he has b.cught for her also ihe pārijata 
flower ($l. 8); she asks him angrily to return ta Ruekmiņi 
ipd. 8. 51. 9; Krgņa conciliates and consoles her; he i5 
iestored to her love (pd.9) Like the vritan&mas of Š.ipāda- 
ráva and Purandaradāsa, this is also an antiphony beiween 


- 


mandara, parijata, santana, kalpa and haiicandana 

S Vstsa, Mahābhārata, Ādi-paivam, 5.18; Suka, 
Bh:gavats purāņam, $.8,6 

9 Vyssa, op. cit, Sabha-parvan, 5.57. 40, 41, Šaha, 

op. cit. 10.59; Harivamša, 2.64 
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Satyabhama and Krgņa in short but effective phrases 
(units 7, 5, 9). 


Finally, a vrttanama of Prasanna Venkajadasa may be 
noticed!” Its theme is the same as the foregoing and is 
called Satyabhāmā-vilāša also and parijáta piabandha. The 
author, whose signature occuis in padya no. 44, has called 
it pārijāta in a padya bul also "satyabhams-vilisa padya. 
pada” in the colophon. dis text is constituted from two 
collative sources viz. Bē 41 and Na LV Neither source 
prescribes a lāga or tāla, despite the fact that the authol 
indicates in the. colophon that he intended it #8 mus car 
composition. [t consists of 45 pieces, Of these, there 
are I2 units each consisting of two Slokas followed by two 
padyas ; the fife consists of three. padyas (49, 50, 31) in 
succession Which are colophonic. The šlokas aie set in 
kardila-vikiidita metre while the padyas are structured in 
Isis, Both šloka and padya lines rhyme on their. respective 
second syllable. 


10 Prasanna Venkcgidasa, Pārijāta prabandha, no. 202, 
Sri Prasanna Venkata dāsara Krtigalu, Haridasa 
Sihityam^le Ne. 10, ed. Indubai, T.K.. institute 
for Kannada Studies, University o! Mysore, 
Mysore (under print) 

1] Best: MS. in the collection of (the late) 

| Dr. D.R. Bendre, Dharwad 
Na ti: MS. in the collection. of Sri Naraharidasa, 
Suratkal 


*  MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA 
RASHTRABHOOSHANA 
Dr. R. SATHYANARAYANA 


R. Sathyanarayana is an internationally renowned authority on Indian Music an 
Dance and has published about 12,000 pages on these subjects He has received 
national and international awards, recognitions, honorific titles and degrees. H 
is broadbased in several Physical Science, Humanistic and indological discipli 
and knows several languages. He has served asPresident, Director, Moder 


etc , in numerous national and international seminars, conferences and worksh 


on music and dance and has read by invitation, papers on Ayurveda, Astrology 
Yoga, Tantra, Clinical Psychology. Acoustics at Indian and International Congr 
etc., He has frequently and widely Travelled abroad on Cultura! missions. Hi 
life and work are described in many world Biographies, Professional Directori 
Who's - Who-s. 


Music of the Madhva Monks ot Karnataka is a new kind of work in India 
Musicology. It describes Musical and musicological contributions of five colo: 
pontiffs of Madhva faith : Sripadaraya, Vysaraya, Vadiraja, Vijayindra Tirtha ari 
Raghavendra Tirtha. This is the first time that these composers and the music 
environmentwhich influenced them and was in turn influenced by them ar 
studied systamatically. It brings to light many little known or unknown facts. 


The work examines critically all available songs of these composers in a historical 
perspective for characterstics, trends; evolution and structure. |t also subjects 
both internal and critical'evidence available to a critical examination. The 
materials studied here are among the foundation on which Karnataka music was 


built and shaped. 


"MUSIC of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka is an influential work and will 


probably serve as a model for further research work in the field. 
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